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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


The  series  of  great  Dock  Strikes  which  took  place  in  the  years 
1889  and  1890,  especially  the  great  London  strike  of  1889,  which 
for  some  time  almost  paralysed  the  trade  of  the  port,  called 
public  attention  all  over  the  country  to  the  evils  in  the  lot 
of  the  casual  labourer.  In  Liverpool,  the  strike  of  February, 
1890,  and  two  years  later,  the  Report  of  a  Commission  of  Enquiry 
into  the  Unemployed,  appointed  at  the  instance  of  the  City  Council, 
served  to  make  better  known  the  local  conditions  of  such  labourers, 
and  since  that  time  allusions  to  "  the  need  of  decasualising  the 
labour  of  the  port "  have  formed  part  of  the  regular  stock  in  trade 
of  speakers  on  philanthropic  platforms. 

The  question  was  one  in  which  the  late  Mr.  Wm.  Rathbone  was 
greatly  interested  ;  and  some  years  ago  he  collected  opinions  and 
information  from  various  sources  about  it.  Some  correspondence 
passed  between  him  and  several  leading  employers  of  dock -labour, 
but  nothing  immediate  came  of  it.  One  point,  however,  became 
■clear — that  a  good  deal  of  vagueness  as  to  the  facts  and  possibilities 
of  the  case  existed  even  among  those  who  had  seemed  most  likely 
to  possess  exact  knowledge.  No  one  doubted  that  the  employ- 
ment of  the  average  docker  was  casual  and  irregular,  and  that  this 
was  due  in  large  measure  to  the  variations,  seasonal  and  other,  in  the 
actual  amount  of  loading  and  unloading  to  be  done  in  the  port. 
Most  admitted  other  causes  which  made  the  employment  of  the 
individual  even  more  irregular  than  it  need  otherwise  have  been, 
such  as  want  of  organisation  and  want  of  mobility  in  the  labour, 
producing  an  imperfect  adjustment  between  supply  and  demand  ; 
the  irregular  habits  and  distaste  for  continuous  employment  of  the 
docker  himself,  etc.  But  to  questions  such  as  the  following,  no 
satisfactory  answer  seemed  obtainable  : — 

(1)  Granted  that  the  demand  for  labour  fluctuates  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  on  different  days  of  the  week ;  how  much 
does  it  fluctuate  ?  Is  the  number  of  men  required  in  the  busiest 
month  of  the  year — taking  the  whole  port  together — twice  as  large 
as  the  number  employed  in  the  slackest  month  ;  or  is  it  only  a  third 
larger,  or  only  a  sixth,  or  only  an  eighth  ? 


II. 


(2)  Is  the  irregularity  of  the  demand  very  much  greater  for 
each  firm  separately  than  for  the  whole  port  together  ?  In  other 
words,  is  slackness  in  one  firm  or  class  of  trade  largely  counter- 
balanced by  briskness  in  another,  or  do  the  seasons  on  the  whole 
affect  them  all  alike  ? 

(3)  If  the  work  of  the  whole  port  is  much  more  regular  than  that 
of  the  separate  firms,  how  far  does  the  individual  docker  take  advan- 
tage of  the  fact ;  in  other  words,  how  far  is  the  labour  mobile  over 
the  whole  port  ?  If  work  is  for  any  reason  slack  at  the  north,  end, 
and  brisk  at  the  south,  do  north  end  labourers  seek  work  at  the 
south  ?    If^^not,  why  not  ? 

(4)  Does  the  labour  flow  easily  where  it  is  most  wanted  even 
as  between  neighbouring  docks,  or  firms  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
same  dock,  or  is  there  a  great  amount  of  leakage  and  waste  ?  If 
there  is,  what  are  the  causes  ? 

(5)  Is  it  a  fact,  as  commonly  believed,  that  there  is  a  much 
larger  number  of  men  seeking  a  hving  at  the  docks  than  are  required 
to  do  the  work  even  at  the  busiest  season ;  and  if  so,  what  is  the 
explanation  of  the  complaint  frequently  made  by  some  employers 
that  their  work  has  been  delayed  for  want  of  men,  and  that  they 
have  been  compelled  to  send  out  and  pick  up  men  at  the  street 
corners  in  order  to  fill  up  their  gangs  ?         ,  i 

(6)  How  far  are  the  various  schemes  that  have  been  put  forward 
from  time  to  time — ^.the  employment  of  permanent  staffs,  the  adoption 
of  preference  lists,  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  stands,  etc.,  etc., 
compatible  with  the  practical  needs  of  the  work ;  and  how,  if  the 
employers  desired  to  adopt  them,  would  they  be  received  by  the 
men  ? 

In  the  hope  of  finding  answers  to  these  questions  more  satis- 
factory, at  least,  than  those  which  were  given  us  off-hand,  the  enquiry 
of  which  this  paper  is  a  report  was  begun  under  Mr.  Wm.  Rathbone's 
direction  and  in  his  name.  It  was  interrupted  by  his  illness  and  laid 
aside  for  nearly  three  years,  and  has  now  been  concluded  in  a  less 
complete  form  than  was  originally  planned.  If  the  results  fail,  as 
they  unquestionably  do,  to  give  a  really  precise  and  adequate  answer 
to  any  of  the  questions,  they  may  it  is  hoped  serve  at  least  to  indicate 
the  directions  in  which  answers  may  be  looked  for. 


iii. 


Mr.  George  H.  Wood,  of  Bristol,  lias  been  good  enough  to 
examine  the  materials  collected  from  a  statistical  point  of  view, 
■and  is  responsible  for  all  the  calculations,  tables,  and  diagrams  used 
in  the  paper.  He  also  supplemented  the  information  given  him  in 
several  respects,  and  made  many  valuable  suggestions.  For  most 
of  the  information  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  numerous 
employers  of  dock  labour,  of  their  wharfingers  and  foremen,  of  the 
General  Manager  of  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board,  of  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  National  Union  of  Dock  Labourers,  and  of 
many  individual  dock  labourers.  I  should  like  especially  to  express 
my  gratitude  to  the  emploj^ers  for  the  returns  of  daily  employment — 
involving  considerable  trouble  to  compile — supplied  by  them  to  |my 
father  three  years  ago,  and  my  personal  thanks  are  also  due  to 
many  of  them,  and  to  their  wharfingers  and  foremen,  for  the  kind- 
ness and  patience  with  which  they  endeavoured  to  make  the  technical 
details  of  the  work  familiar  to  an  amateur  Hke  myself. 

Eleanor  F.  Rathbone. 
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LABOUR  AT  THE  LIVERPOOL  DOCKS. 


Labour  at  the  Liverpool  Docks  is  employed  in  four  ways  : — (a)By 
Master  Stevedores  and  Master  Porters  who  contract 
By  Whom    with  Shipowners  and  Merchants  to  do  the  loading  and 
Employed,    unloading  of  their  ships  or  cargoes  ;  (&)  by  Shipowners 
Divisions    who  do  their  own  Stevedorage  or  Porterage  or  both  ; 
of  Work,     (c)  by  Merchants  who  do  their  own  Porterage  ;  (d)  by 
the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board,  who  alone 
employ  labour  in  the  six  closed  docks,  namely,  the  Stanley,  East 
Waterloo,  Albert,  Wapping,  Birkenhead,  and  Birkenhead  G-rain 
Docks.   These  six  docks  are  now  not  much  used.  -| 
The  Master  Stevedore's  men  (commonly  called  shipmen  or 
stevedore's  labourers)  do  everything  connected  with  loading  the 
ship,  including  the  bringing  of  the  goods  from  the  sheds  or  carts 
on  deck  and  stowing  it  in  the  hold  ;  they  also  unload  the  ship,  that 
is,  "  break  out "  the  cargo  from  the  hold  and  land  it  on  the  quay, 
or  "  overside  "  into  barges,  etc.   The  Master  Porter's  men  (commonly 
called  quay  porters  or  porters)  receive  the  goods  on  the  quay,  and 
deal  with  them  there  and  in  the  sheds,  counting,  sorting,  weighing, 
marldng,  and  finally  packing  them  into  the  consignees'  carts  or  into 
trucks  or  barges.    Quay  porters  have  thus  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  outward  cargoes. 

The  Master  Stevedore  and  Master  Porter,  whether  working 
by  contract  or  belonging  to  some  firm  of  shipowners,  must  legally 
be  nominally  separate  individuals,  the  cost  of  stevedorage  being 
included  in  the  shipowner's  charge  for  freight,  while  the  cost  of 
porterage  is  defrayed  by  the  consignee.  Often  they  are  partners 
and  the  firm  does  both  kinds  of  work.  Some  firms  which  describe 
themselves  as  Master  Porters  and  Stevedores  really  only  do  one 
branch.  Probably  this  commercial  distinction  between  the  two 
branches  of  work  helps  to  keep  distinct  the  men  engaged  in  them. 
However  this  may  be,  stevedore's  labourers  or  shipmen,  and  quay 
porters,  do  in  Liverpool  form  two  distinct  classes  of  workers.  A 
man  accustomed  to  work  on  the  quay  may  occasionally  get  a  day's 
work  on  board  ship,  and  vice  versa.  A  Stevedore  who  is  specially 
busy  will  occasionally  borrow  a  few  men  from  the  quay  foreman 
working  at  the  same  ship.  But  these  are  exceptions  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  men  keep  to  their  own  line  of  work,  although  there  is  no 
rule  of  the  Union  obliging  them  to  do  so,  and  although  in  London 
men  are  said  to  work  at  either  indifierently.  Shipmen  are  paid  at  a 
slightly  higher  rate  than  quay  porters  (sixpence  a  day  more)  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  their  work  is  rather  more  irregular  and  more 
dangerous.    It  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  considered  that  it  is 
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more  skilled,  tliougli  as  to  that  the  opinion  of  our  informants  differed. 
Some  claimed  that  porters  were,  on  the  whole,  a  better  educated, 
steadier,  and  more  reliable  set  of  men. 

Within  these  two  main  classes  there  are  many  smaller  sub- 
divisions. Thus  the  Master  Stevedore's  men  include  the  stevedores 
proper,  who  stow  the  cargo  ;  the  "  men  over  hatch  ;  "  "  men  over 
rail  •  "  and  "  riggers."  Among  the  Master  Porter's  men  are  markers 
wei'^ht-takers,  weighers,  selecters,  and  numerous  other  sub-divisions. 
Probably,  however,  none  of  these  except  the  stevedores, 
who  require  a  high  degree  of  skill  and  experience,  form  separate 
classes- of  workers.  A  man  may  be  put  on  at  one  of  the  better  paid 
jobs  at  a  firm  where  he  is  well-known,  while  at  another  he  works 
at  the  ordinary  rate. 

All  dock  labour  in  Liverpool  is  casual,  that  is,  employers  have  no, 
or  very  small,  permanent  staffs,  but  engage  men  day 
Wlethod      by  day  as  they  want  them  ;  the  minimum  period  of 
of         employment  being  half  a  day.    The  usual  way  of 
Employment,  hiring  is  to  hold  a  "stand,"  either  m  the  road 
outside  the  dock  wall,  or  inside  by  the  sheds,  close  to 
the  berth  where  the  ship  to  be  worked  is  lying.   The  men  know  the 
places  where  the  different  employers  are  wont  to  hold  their  stands, 
and  group  themselves  there,  shipmen  in  one  place,  quay  porters  m 
another  ;  and  the  foreman  or  wharfinger  for  each  branch,  or  m  the 
case  of  small  firms  the  employer  himself,  picks  as  many  as  he  wants. 
Naturally  he  soon  gets  to  know  the  faces  of  the  men  who  attend  his 
stand  most  frequently  and  whom  he  has  found  to  work  well,  and 
takes  them  on  in  preference  to  strangers.   It  is  to  his  interest  to  keep 
such  men  attached  to  his  stand  and  to  prevent  them,  even  m* slack 
times,  from  straying  away  altogether  to  other  fu-ms,  so  that  they  may 
be  at  hand  when  a  press  comes.  Hence  he  will  "  share  out    the  work 
as  far  as  possible  amongst  them.    Thus,  practices  have  sprung  up 
which  vary  from  firm  to  firm,  but  which  all  tend  to  mitigate  the 
purely  casual  nature  of  the  employment.    In  small  firms  these 
practices  are  not  usually  reduced  to  any  formal  system,  but  depend 
entirely  on  the  eye  and  personal  knowledge  of  the  men,  possessed  by 
the  foreman  or  employer.    In  the  large  firms  also  this  is  sometimes 
the  case,  but  more  often  there  is  some  more  or  less  regular  system  ot 
permanent  numbers.    All  firms  give  brass  talhes  or  notes  with 
numbers  each  week  to  the  men  they  employ,  which  serve  to  identity 
them  when  they  claim  payment  at  the  end  of  the  week,  but  m  the 
firms  we  are  speaking  of  the  low  numbers  (that  is  those  •  highest 
on  the  list),  are  given  to  the  best  men,  sometimes  m  a  rude  order  ot 
preference,  and  are  retained  from  week  to  week,  while  the  naere 
casuals  get  shifting  numbers.    All  men  holding  permanent  numbers 
are  usually  taken  on  before  resort  is  made  to  the  casuals,  but  the 
foreman  in  most  firms  seems  to  have  full  discretion  to  put  men  to 
the  job?  they  are  best  suited  for  and  to  share  out  the  work  amongst 
them  as  he  pleases.fj 


<) 

This  system  naturally  gives  great  power  to  the  foreman,  e3p3- 
cially  in  the  larger  firms  where  the  Master  Porter  himself  does  not 
personally  attend  the  "  stand,"  and  complaints  are  sometim  heard 
that  it  leads  to  favouritism  and  to  worse,  viz.,  to  various  very 
objectionable  forms  of  small  bribery — tipping,  treating,  and  the  like. 
How  far  these  graver  charges  are  justified  we  have  not  had  sufficient 
evidence  to  judge.  Several  of  those  who  admitted  that  this  had 
ever  been  a  prevalent  evil,  assured  us  that  it  had  very  much  di- 
minished. Others  maintained  that  it  was  still  rampant.  Obviously 
the  system  gives  ample  opportunities  for  abuse,  and  to  say  that 
those  opportunities  are  taken  by  some  people,  is  to  say  no  more  than 
that  foremen,  like  men  of  every  other  calling,  are  human,  and  that 
there  are  some  black  sheep  among  them. 

Whether  constant  numbers  are  given  or  not,  nearly  every  firm 
has  a  certain  number  of  men  who  "  follow  "  its  work,  as  long  as  it 
has  any  work  for  them.  These  the  foreman  or  wharfinger  invariably 
alludes  to  as  "  our  men,"  and  their  ways  of  work  and  character  are 
probably  as  well  known  to  him  as  if  they  were  in  regular  employ. 
Many  of  those  specially  attached  to  one  firm  are  said  practically 
never  to  work  for  any  one  else.  Most  dockers,  however,  move  about 
a  good  deal  in  search  of  work.  If  they  know  there  will  be  no  work 
for  them  at  the  stand  or  stands  where  they  are  kaawa,  they  will 
ascertain  by  enquiry  or  from  the  newspaper  where  a  ship  is  expected, 
and  will  take  their  chance  on  that  stand  of  catching  the  foremin's 
eye.  The  exact  range  of  movement  in  search  of  work  is  very  diffioalt 
to  ascertain  and,  of  course,  varies  a  great  deal  with  the  energy  and 
enterprise  of  the  individual  docker.  As  a  rule,  however,  men  belonging 
to  the  north  end  (that  is,  north  of  .the  Pierhead)  do  not  seek  work' 
at  the  south,  nor  south-end  men  at  the  north,  except  when  they 
are  "  following  "  the  work  of  their  special  firm.  Thus  a  Master  Steve- 
dore who  has  his  ofiice  and  most  of  his  work  at  the  south  end,  will, 
if  a  ship  lying  in  a  south-end  berth  has  to  be  worked,  hold  his  stand 
in  the  usual  place  and  send  his  men  north  by  the  Overhead  Railway, 
perhaps  himself  paying  their  fares  on  the  first  occasion.  It  is  more 
difficult  for  a  north  end  employer  to  bring  his  men  south,  owing  to 
the  influence  of  the  Dock  Labourers'  Union.  Generally  speaking, 
only  Union  men  can  get  employment  at  the  south,  while  at  the  north 
the  Union  is  unrecognised,  except  by  the  smaller  outside  Master 
Porters  and  Stevedores.  Owing  to  this  difference  between  the  two^, 
as  well  as  to  the  distance,  the  north  and  south  ends  may  be  regarded 
as  practically  distinct  labour  markets. 

The  men  who  regularly  "  follow "  the  work  of  firms  in  the 
Coasting  Trade  form  again  more  or  less  of  a  separate  class,  working 
under  somewhat  different  conditions  of  pay  and  hours  to  the  ordinary 
dockers.  Most  firms  in  this  trade  have  their  berths  in  the  central 
docks,  the  Clarence  or  the  Princes,  and  do  not  recognise  the  Union. 

The  men  who  work  at  loading  and  unloading  for  the  Mersey 
Docks  and  Harbour  Board  are  paid  slightly  less  than  the  usual  rate, 
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and  are  said  to  include  a  large  proportion  of  old  and  weakly  men. 
They  can  scarcely,  however,  I  think,  be  said  to  form  a  separate  class, 
for  many  men  will  attend  their  stands  when  work  is  slack  elsewhere. 
The  total  number  they  employ  is  not  very  large,  amounting — for  the 
year  for  which  I  have  returns — to  about  700  at  the  busiest  season. 
Nor  do  the  men  who  work  cargoes  of  grain  and  timber  appear  to 
form  in  Liverpool  a  separate  class,  as  they  do  in  London.  Grain  here 
is  paid  at  the  ordinary  rate.  Men  who  handle  heavy  timber  require 
special  strength  and  a  special  knack,  and  for  this  they  earn  an  extra 
rate,  but  when  no  work  of  this  kind  is  forthcoming  they  take  their 
chance  at  other  cargoes  among  the  rest. 

Thus  it  seems  that  the  Liverpool  Docks  divide  themselves 
naturally  into  three  labour  markets  or  areas  of  employment,  the 
north  and  the  south  ends,  and  the  coasting  firms  working  chiefly 
in  the  centre.  From  the  Hornby  to  the  Bramley  Moore  Docks  in 
the  north,  the  distance  along  the  Regent  Road — the  road  skirting 
the  dock  wall — is  just  under  two  nules.  From  the  Salthouse  in  the 
south  to  the  Herculaneum  it  is  under  a  mile  and  a  half.  Thus  there 
is  nothing  in  the  distance  to  prevent  the  labour  belonging  to  either 
of  these  two  blocks  of  docks,  forming  the  "  North  End  "  and  the 
"  South  End "  respectively,  from  distributing  itself  just  where  it 
is^wanted. 

The  first  stand  is  held  about  6-50  and  work  begins  at  7  a.m.  At 
noon  a  break  is  made  for  dinner  and  if  the  work  is 
Hours  of     finished  the  men  can  be  "  broken  "  then  ;  if  not,  they 
Work,       are  ordered  to  come  back  at  1  p.m.    Men  cannot  be 
NightworK   engaged,  or  at  least  paid,  for  less  than  half  a  day. 

and  The  worldng  day  ends  at  5  p.m.  ;  on  Saturday  at 
Overtime.  4  p.m.  When  night  work,  of  which  there  is  a  good 
deal,  is  necessary,  it  usually  begins  at  6  p.m.  after  the 
tea  hour,  and  ends  at  4  a.m.  The  supper  hour  marking  the  first 
half-night  is  from  10-30  to  11-30.  Overtime  may  be  worked  for  one 
or  two  hours  after  either  day-work  or  night- work,  of  course  at  pro- 
portionately higher  rates.  In  fact  there  is  not  a  single  hour  of  the 
twenty-four  in  which  work  is  not  usually  going  on  somewhere  along 
the  fine  of  docks. 

"When  work  at  a  ship  has  to  go  on  all  night,  the  Master  Porter 
or  Stevedore  has  several  ways  of  managing  it.  He  may  "  break  " 
the  men  who  have  been  worldng  all  day  and  take  on  a  fresh  shift. 
This  to  the  outside  world  would  seem  the  natural  thing  to  do,  as  men 
who  have  been  worldng  all  day  cannot,  one  would  imagme,  be  very 
fresh  and  fit  to  go  on  all  night.  In  practice,  however,  it  seems  to  be 
more  usual  to  order  the  men,  or  as  many  of  them  as  are  wanted,  back 
after  tea,  and  work  them  through  the  night,  taking  on  a  fresh  set  in 
the  morning.  One  reason  given  me  for  this  practice  was  the  difficulty 
of  getting  enough  men  to  work  two  shifts  ;  another,  the  necessity 
for  continuity  in  the  work.  A  fresh  shift  of  men  would  not,  it  is 
said,  understand  how  to  take  up  the  work  when  the  others  had  left 
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it.  A  third  is  that  the  men  who  have  worked  in  the  day  consider 
that  they  have  a  right  to  take  their  share  of  night- work  with  its  higher 
pay.  Some  foremen  seem  to  satisfactorily  meet  the  two  latter 
■objections  in  the  following  way  : — They  take  on  a  full  set  of  men  in 
the  morning  ;  break  half  of  them  at  noon,  ordering  them  to  come 
back  at  midnight ;  fill  their  places  with  fresh  men  for  the  afternoon 
and  work  these  through  the  first  half-night,  when  the  morning  set 
come  back.  Thus  there  are  always  some  men  in  the  gangs  who  know 
the  hang  of  the  work.  When  a  ship  is  being  got  ready  to  sail  with  a 
•certain  tide,  twenty-four  hours  is  by  no  means  the  longest  period 
for  which  men  are  sometimes  consecutively  employed.  Forty-eight 
hours  is  said  not  to  be  a  very  unusual  stretch  of  work  at  such  times 
■of  exceptional  pressure.  Some  of  the  branches  of  the  National 
Union  of  Dock  Labourers  have  a  rule  that  men  shall  not  work  for 
more  than  a  day  and  a  night  without  a  break  of  eight  hours  ;  its 
object  appearing  to  be  less  the  health  of  the  men  than  the  desire 
to  prevent  each  from  getting  more  than  his  share.  No  doubt  the 
men  who  are  kept  on  for  such  long  stretches  of  work  are  the  pick 
of  their  class,  strong  and  in  the  prime  of  life.  Still  the  strain  must 
be  great  and  is  probably  one  cause  of  the  fact  often  stated  by  em- 
ployers that  dock  labourers  as  a  class  are  old  at  the  age  of  forty- 
five  or  fifty. 

The  rates  of  pay  for  dock  labour  laid  down  by  the  National  Union 
of  Dock  Labourers  are  embodied  in  an  elaborate  code 
l\ates  of  of  "  Port-working  Kules."  The  rates  recognised  by 
Pay.  the  rules  of  the  Employers'  Labour  Association  are 
identical  in  the  principal  items,  but  they  are  far  less 
elaborated,  and  a  good  many  extra  rates  for  working  special  classes 
of  cargo  and  also  for  special  divisions  of  overtime  are  not  paid,  or 
at  least  not  universally  paid  by  the  non-union  employers  at  the 
north  end.  Among  them  there  appears  to  be  a  good  many  diver- 
sities of  practice  as  regards  these  Union  extra  rates.  The  main  rates 
for  a  day's  work  have  apparently  been  unchanged  since,  at  least, 
1871 ;  for  in  "  The  Supply  of  British  Seamen,"  pubhshed  in  that 
year,  they  are  given  as  follows  : — Stevedores  7/-,  Shipmen  5/-, 
Quay  Porters  4/6  ;  and  these  are  the  present  rates.  For  night- work 
the  chief  rates  are  in  Union  firms  : — Stevedores  13/-,  Shipmen  8/-, 
Quay  Porters  8/-.  The  non-Union  firms  at  the  North  End  pay  for 
overtime  and  nightwork  by  the  hour,  and  the  rates  are  : — Stevedores 
1/-,  Shipmen  8d.,  Quay  Porters  7d.  ;  but  certain  hours  count  as  two, 
so  that  for  the  full  night  of  twelve  nominal  hours  the  rate  works 
out  at  sometimes  the  same  as,  and  sometimes  rather  under  the 
Union  rates. 

The  chief  exceptions  to  these  rates,  as  was  indicated  above, 
are  the  Mersey  Dock  and  Harbour  Board  and  the  firms  in  the  Cross 
Channel  and  Coasting  Trades.  The  Mersey  Dock  and  Harbour 
Board  pays  a  rather  lower  rate — 4/3  for  porters,  4/6  for  shipmen, 
and  other  rates  in  proportion.    In  the  Cross  Channel  trade  it  is 
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customary  to  pay  a  weelcly  wage  of  30/-  for  fifty-four  hours,  or  for 
sixty  hours  (according  to  the  firm)  worked  any  time,  day  or  night, 
with  overtime  at  8d.  per  hour.  As  a  rule  only  the  men  for  whom 
there  is  fairly  constant  employment  are  engaged  on  these  terms, 
the  number  being  eked  out  by  casuals  in  times  of  pressure.  The 
reason  for  the  custom  is  said  to  be  that  as  the  saiUngs  of  coasting 
vessels  are  determined  entirely  by  the  tides,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
men  who  can  be  depended  on  to  turn  up  with  regularity  whenever- 
wanted,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 

Although  with  this  small  exception  the  labourers  are  engaged 
by  the  day,  they  are  paid  at  the  end  of  the  week,  on  Saturday  after- 
noon.   Some  complain  that  when  they  have  worked  for  three  or 
four  firms  during  the  week,  this  obliges  them  to  waste  the  whole- 
afternoon  in  collecting  their  pay.    But  few  who  know  the  dock- 
labourer  would  care  to  see  the  London  plan  of  payment  at  the  end 
of  every  day  substituted  for  the  present  system.    An  approach  to. 
it  is  being  made  in  the  growth  of  the  practice  of  "  subbing,"  that  is, 
of  obtaining  small  advances  of  6d.,  1/-  or  2/-  on  the  day's  pay. 
Our  informants  were  almost  unanimous  in  deploring  this  practice, 
as  encouraging  the  habit  of  mid-week  drinking. 
Trades  Unionism  as  a  serious  factor  at  the  Liverpool  Docks  dates 

only  from  1889,  the  year  of  the  great  uprise  of  the 
Organisa-tiori.  unskilled  labourer,  when  the  National  Union  of  Dock 

Labourers  was  founded.  The  South  End  Union,  as  the 
old  Dockers'  Club  was  called,  was  founded  as  long  ago  as  1849,  and 
still  survives,  though  with  small  and  dwindling  numbers.  Its 
members  are  now  chiefly  coal-heavers.  Besides  this  there  was  the 
Liverpool  Stevedores,  Quay  Porters  and  Dock  Labourers  Union 
and  Benefit  Society,  founded  in  1881  and  dissolved  in  1886.  Its 
membership  at  the  end  of  its  first  and  most  flourishing  year  was  only 
403.  The  Clarence  Dock  Club,  another  old  Society,  was  amalga- 
mated with  the  National  Union  of  Dock  Labourers,  where  for  a 
time  it  maintained  its  identity  as  a  separate  branch.  It  has  now 
been  absorbed  in  the  Vauxhall  Road  Branch. 

The  years  1889  and  1890  were  described  in  the  reports  of  the 
Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  as  "  two  of  the  best  years 
ever  enjoyed  by  British  Labour,"  and  they  saw  a  remarkable  growth 
of  what  has  been  called  the  New  Unionism.  The  great  London 
Dock  Strike  of  1889  resulted  in  the  formation  of  two  Unions,  of  which 
the  greater  was  the  Dock,  Wharf,  Riverside,  and  General  Labourers' 
Union.  This  quickly  opened  branches  in  nearly  every  large  port  in 
the  South  of  England.  The  National  Union  of  Dock  Labourers  was 
also  formed  in  1889,  and  by  1891  it  had  thirty-four  branches,  of 
which  the  principal  were  Glasgow,  Liverpool  (five  branches),  Bir- 
kenhead, Garston,  Barrow-in-Furness,  Belfast  and  Londonderry. 

,  In  February,  1890,  the  great  strike  broke  out  in  the  Liverpool 
Docks.  It  scon  spread  to  Birkenliead,  and  became  practically 
universal  along  the  line  of  docks,  involving  several  other  Unions  in 
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"  sympathetic "  strikes.  Its  origin  is  obscura  and  its  immediate 
and  alleged  causes  were  insignificant.  No  general  increase  in  rate 
of  pay,  nor  decrease  in  hours,  were  officially  put  forward  among  the 
men's  demands.  Indeed,  the  rates  of  pay,  the  general  conditions  in 
many  respects,  and  the  quality  of  the  work  at  the  Liverpool  Docks 
compared  very  favourably  with  London,  and  probably  with  most 
other  ports.  It  must  be  added  that  this  is  not  saying  very  much. 
The  three  main  rates — 7/-  per  day  of  nine  hours  for  Stevedores, 
5/-  for  Shipmen,  and  4/6  for  Quay  Porters,  have  remained  unchanged 
for,  at  least,  the  last  thirty-two  years,  being  equal  for  the  lowest 
class  of  work  to  the  uniform  sixpence  an  hour  rate  which  it  was  one 
of  the  main  objects  of  the  London  Strike  to  secure.  The  minimum 
engagement  of  half-a-day,  another  point  gained  in  the  London 
Strike,  was,  and  always  had  been,  a  custom  at  the  Liverpool  Docks. 
The  systems  of  plus  and  contract,  to  which  the  London  Dockers 
objected,  had  never  prevailed  in  Liverpool.  The  ostensible  objects 
of  the  strike  were  several  minor  points,  such  as  the  payment  oE  an 
extra  2/-  a  day  to  men  working  at  grain  elevators,  and  the  cessation 
of  night- work  at  4  a.m.  instead  of  5  a.m.  But  really  it  was,  and  was 
generally  recognised  to  be,  a  trial  of  strength  between  the  employers 
and  the  newly  formed  Union,  and  the  main  points  at  issue  were  the 
recognition  of  the  Union  in  the  north  end  as  well  as  in  the  south, 
where  it  had  already  made  good  its  footing,  and  the  employment 
of  non- Unionists.  There  was  no  disguise  on  the  part  of  the  men  of 
their  intention  to  insist  on  the  display  of  the  "  button,"  the  badge 
of  Union  membership,  if,  and  wherever,  they  found  themselves 
strong  enough,  but  their  leaders  for  some  reason  never  judged  it 
wise  to  put  this  forward  in  any  of  the  pubHc  statements  of  their 
claims  made  by  them  to  the  Press  or  in  their  communications 
with  the  Employers'  Federation,  and  their  cause  probably  suffered 
somewhat  in  public  estimation  by  the  ambiguity  of  their  utterances 
on  this  point.  The  Employers'  Federation  met  the  strike  by  the 
importation  of  large  numbers  of  men — about  10,000  according  to 
their  own  estimate — from  the  country  districts.  There  was  no 
-simultaneous  and  avowed  submission,  but  after  about  a  month's 
resistance,  the  strike  fizzled  out.  According  to  the  Reports  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  it  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  men.  Tire  Secretary 
of  the  Union  in  his  evidence  assured  the  Labour  Commission  that  the 
men  went  back  to  work  "  under  40  per  cent,  better  conditions  in 
regularity  of  employment  and  regularity  of  hours."*  The  facts 
hardly  seem  to  us  to  bear  out  this  claim,  but  in  effect  the  strike, 
by  obliging  the  employers  to  codify  the  best  of  the  existing  rules 
and  customs  as  to  hours  and  pay,  etc.,  did  result  in  greater  uniformity 
and  security,  and  in  levelling  up  the  standards  of  the  worse  employers 
to  those  of  the  better  ;  and  at  the  close  the  Union,  although  it  had 
gained  no  ground  in  the  North  End,  emerged  with  unirnpaired 
vitality  and  an  increased  membership.    In  the  annals  of  Trade 


♦  Labour  CoinmiaHidn,  Group  B.    Evidonoo  in  Vol.  II.  Q. 
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Unionism  the  strike  received  an  unenviable  notoriety  from  the- 
adoption  by  the  men's  leaders  of  the  so-called  "  ra-canny  "  policy. 
This,  according  to  its  inventor  Mr.  McHugh,  then  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  National  Union  of  Dock  Labourers,  was  an  appli- 
cation to  labour  of — 

"  the  common-sense  commercial  rule  which  provides  a  commodity 
in  accordance  with  the  price.   The  employer  insists  upon  fixing 
on  the  amount  he  will  give  for  an  hour's  labour  without  the 
slightest  consideration  for  the  labourer ;  there  is  surely,  there- 
fore, nothing  wrong  in  the  labourer,  'on  the  other  hand,  fixing 
the  amount  and  the  quality  of  the  labour  he  will  give  in  an  hour 
for  the  price  paid  by  the  employer.    If  employers  of  labour 
or  purchasers  of  goods  refuse  to  pay  for  the  genuine  article, 
they  must  be  content  with  shoddy  and  veneer.    This  is  their 
own  orthodox  doctrine  which  they  urge  us  to  study."* 
In  other  words  the  men  were  instructed  to  meet  the  employers' 
refusal  to  increase  the  rates  of  pay  by  a  systematic  "slacking"' 
which  would  spread  out  the  work  over  a  longer  space  of  time.   It  is 
to  the  credit  of  the  Trades  Union  world  that  its  leaders  saw  quickly 
the  demoralisation  of  the  labourer  which  would  follow  the  adoption 
of  this  policy.  Public  opinion,  both  in  the  labour  world  and  in  general 
was  against  it,  and  after  a  short  time  nothing  further  was  heard  of 
it.     We  have  met  indeed  with  several  men  engaged  in  various 
capacities   in    the    engaging    and    superintending  of  labourers 
at  the    docks,    who    declare    that  Liverpool    dock  labour  has 
never  been  what  it  was  in  point  of  quahty  since  the  strike  of 
1890,  and  that  "  go  canny "   survives,  especially  at  the  south 
end,  in  practice  if  not  ;  in  theory  .    This  complaint  has  been, 
made  to  me  with  sufficient  frequency  to  make  me  feel  justified  in 
repeating  it,  but  as  to  its  justice  I  have  no  opinion  to  ofier.   It  may 
possibly  be  merely  a  variation  of  the  cry  "  Old  times  were  best," 
common  to  human  nature,  and  especially  to  human  nature  when  it 
gets  past  middle  hfe  ;  or  again,  what  from  the  employers'  point  of 
view  is  "  slacking  "  might  be  represented  from  the  men's  as  a  justi- 
fiable resistance  to  unreasonable  driving. 

Since  1890  there  have  been  no  important  or  general  disputes 
at  the  docks.  The  Union  has  maintained  its  ascendancy  at  the- 
south  end,  and  over  the  smaller  outside  Master  Stevedores  both 
north  and  south,  but  has  not  apparently  made  any  way  among  the 
larger  shipping  companies  at  the  north  end,  who  still  refuse  to- 
recognise  it.  Even  among  those  working  at  the  north  end,  however, 
it  must  have  a  certain  membership,  for  the  Bootle  Branch  numbers 
at  present  a  httle  more  than  1,000  on  roll.  The  total  number  on 
the  roll  of  the  five  Mersey  Branches  is  roughly  9,500,  but  these  are 
not  all  in  financial  membership.    The  financial  membership  calcu- 

•  Beport  of  Executive  of  the  National  Uuion  of  Dock  Labourera  in  Greiit  Britain  aud  . 
^  *^  Ireland,  1S91.    Glasgow,  189),  pp.  14-10. 
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lated  from  the  contributions  of  the  members  during  1902  must  be 
between  (iJOO  and  8,750.*  These  figures  show  a  very  small  increase 
on  those  for  1899,  showing  that  the  strength  of  the  Union  has  been 
practically  stationary  since  then.  At  the  south  end  the  Union 
insists  on  the  display  of  the  "  button,"  and  on  the  employment  of 
Unionists  in  preference  to  non- Unionists.  It  also  regulates  minutely 
the  arrangement  of  the  work  in  several  respects,  as  the  number  of 
men  in  a  gang,  of  sacks  on  a  hoist,  etc.  In  the  matter  of  wages  and 
hours,  the  main  rates  and  divisions  of  day  and  night  are  as  we  have 
seen  the  same  in  the  north  and  south  alike.  One  of  the  Union's 
most  active  functions  at  present  is  to  watch,  over  and,  if 
necessary  fight  for,  the  interests  of  its  members  in  the  matter 
of  compensation  for  accidents,  and  in  this  it  does  some  good  service. 
One  of  its  rules  which  some  Unions  in  the  skilled  trades  would  do  well 
to  copy  is  to  the  effect  that  none  of  its  meetings  may  be  held  in  a 
public  house. 

*  The  contril.iutionfi  amounted  to  £4,304  11/-  The  subscription  is  3d.  per  week  or  13/-  per 
annum,  but  members  are  allowed  to  be  twelve  weeks  in  arrears  without  forfeiting  full 
membership. 
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The  foregoing  outline  of  tlie  general  conditions  of  labour  at  the 
Liverpool  docks  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  sufficient  to 
Employment,  make  what  follows  intelligible  to  those  who  have 
no  personal  acquaintance  with  the  locality.  They 
will  have  gathered,  what  to  all  persons  interested  in  social 
conditions  in  Liverpool,  as  well  as  to  those  connected  with  the 
trade  is  a  familiar  fact,  that  the  greatest  difficulty  presented 
by  dock  labour — the  difficulty  which  makes  it  a  "  problem  " — is 
the  excessive  irregularity  of  the  work.  The  amount  of  loading  and 
unloading  to  be  done  in  the  port  at  a  given  time  depends  on  a  variety 
of  causes,  on  weather  and  tides,  on  the  amount  of  cargo  obtainable 
in  foreign  ports,  on  the  recurrent  seasons  for  certain  imports  and 
exports,  on  the  general  briskness  of  trade.  All  this  is  of  course 
beyond  the  control  of  the  employer  of  dock  labour.  But  even  when 
a  ship  is  in  port,  the  cost  to  the  shipowner  of  its  lying  idle  is  so  great 
that  it  must  be  turned  round  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  is  not  worth 
his  while,  even  so  far  as  it  is  practicable,  to  economise  the  labour 
used  in  handUng  its  cargo.  It  must  be  dealt  with  at  once  and  dealt 
with  just  as  quickly  as  the  date  of  the  next  saiUng,  or  of  a  market, 
or  the  nature  of  perishable  goods  demands.  This  employers  regard 
as  an  axiom,  and  it  may  be  said  at  once,  that  so  far  as  the  present 
writer  can  judge,  no  scheme  for  "  decasuahsing  the  labour  of  the 
port  "  (to  use  the  common  phrase)  which  did  not  treat  it  as  such  and 
satisfy  its  demands,  would  have  the  slightest  chance  of  being  volun- 
tarily accepted  by  them.  To  ignore  it  would  in  their  view  be  "  to 
drive  the  trade  out  of  the  port." 

Mr.  Charles  Booth  in  his  chapter  on  the  London  Docks  says 
that  the  varying  demand  for  labour  may  be  met  in  four  ways  : — 
"  (1)  By  maintaining  at  all  times  a  sufficient  force  to  cope 
with  the  largest  amount  of  work  offering.  (2)  By  worldng  overtime 
when  needed.  (3)  By  drawing  upon  outside  labour  for  additional 
hands  in  busy  times.  (4)  By  postponing  some  of  the  work.  Of  these 
four  "  he  says,  witing  in  1894,  "  it  is  upon  the  first  alone  that  em- 
ployers now  rely,  and  the  only  mitigation  of  its  hardship  is  the 
extent  to  which  the  men  may  themselves  find  other  work  in  slack 
times."* 

This  of  course  is  said  of  London  only.  In  Liverpool  the  em- 
ployers resort  also  to  the  second  means,  for  in  times  of  pressure  as  we 
have  already  seen,  there  is  a  very  great  deal  of  overtime  and  night- 
work.  It  is  expensive  and  comparatively  inefficient,  but  the  em- 
ployers submit  to  it  as  inevitable.  It  is  looked  on,  however,  less  as 
an  alternative  to  the  first  means  than  as  an  additional  way  of  pressing 
on  the  work.  The  number  of  gangs  which  can  profitably  be  employed 
on  a  ship  at  the  same  time  being  limited,  no  increase  in  the  number 
offering  for  work  by  day  would  serve  the  same  pm-pose.  Working 
in  two  shifts  would,  it  would  seem,  meet  the  case,  but  that  this 
expedient  is  not  more  often  resorted  to  is  accounted  for  by  most 

*  "Life  iuid  Labour  of  the  London  Poor.'    Vol.  vii.,  Cliai>.  S,  p.  -124. 
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•employers  on  grounds  quite  other  than  a  scarcity  of  labour.  Em- 
ployers in  Liverpool,  as  in  London,  do  desire  to  "  have  at  all  times 
a  sufficient  force  to  cope  with  the  largest  amount  of  work  ofEering." 
Some  complain  that  this  aim  is  imperfectly  attained,  and  say  that 
they  are  frequently  short  of  men  when  busy.  Others,  employing 
•equally  large  numbers,  deny  that  they  ever  find  themselves  in  this 
difficulty.  Whatever  be  the  explanation  of  the  difference  of  opinion, 
it  is  certain  that  the  supply  of  labour,  whether  greater  than,  equal 
to,  or  less  than  the  demand  at  busy  times,  is  far  in  excess  of  it  in 
slack  times  ;  and  that  at  such  times  a  great  many  men  are  compul- 
sorily  idle.  During  the  press,  many  men  are  imported  from,  for 
instance,  ports  in  Ireland,  by  employers,  or  more  often  they  comr 
■of  their  own  accord,  attracted  by  the  high  rates  of  daily  pay  com- 
pared with  those  of  other  towns  and  by  reports  of  the  "  big  money  " 
to  be  earned  by  overtime.  When  a  slack  time  comss,  they  find 
themselves  unable  to  get  more  than  a  day  or  two,  or  less,  a  week, 
unless  indeed  as  often  happens, .  they  have  got  good  places  among 
the  permanent  numbers  of  some  firm,  supplanting  the  older  and 
weaker  among  the  city-bred  natives. 

If  then  the  amount  of  work  offering  at  the  docks  is  irregalar, 
varying  from  day  to  day,  from  week  to  week,  from  season  to  season, 
if  none  of  it  is  to  be  postponed,  and  if  the  irregularity  cannot  be 
fully  met  by  overtime,  then  it  looks  at  first  sight  as  though  the 
present  irregularity  of  employment  among  Liverpool  dockers,  how- 
ever evil,  was  inevitable.  Irregularity  in  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
done  and  irregularity  of  employment  among  the  workers  seem  as 
inseparable  as  concave  and  convex.  G-ranting  the  above  premises, 
this  is  to  a  certain  extent  true.  The  fact  however,  which  seems  to 
bring  the  question  of  Liverpool  dock  labour  within  the  sphere  of 
the  practical  reformer  is  this  : — That  the  present  irregularity  of 
•employment  is  much  greater  than  is  arithmetically  necessary  to 
balance  the  irregularity  of  the  amount  of  work  in  the  port,  taking 
it  as  a  single  labour  market.  That  this  must  be  so  will  be  obvious 
to  any  one  who  considers  the  following  facts  : — There  are  .about 
seven  miles  of  Liverpool  docks  ;  along  the  docks  there  are  at  least 
seventeen  important  "  stands,"  besides  a  much  larger  number  of 
lesser  ones.  All  the  stands  are  held  practically  at  the  same  time, 
namely,  between  6-45  and  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  between 
12-45  and  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  clear  that  a  man  failing 
to- get  Avork  at  one  stand  has  not  time  to  look  for  it  at  another,  unless 
there  chances  to  be  one  quite  near  where  there  has  been  an  insuffi- 
cient muster  of  men  and  the  gangs  are  therefore  not  yet  made  up. 
When  the  men  begin  to  assemble  at  the  stands  at  6-30  or  12-30, 
there  is  nothing  to  tell  them  how  many  men  will  be  wanted,  except 
their  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  the  firm  and  of  the  ship  to  be  worked. 
If  work  has  been  going  on  at  her  the  previous  day,  the  facts  about 
her  will  be  pretty  well  known,  and  the  first  call  on  the  stand  will 
very  likely  be  for  "  all  men  who  worked  yesterday  afternoon."  Bat 
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if  she  has  just  been  berthed,  or  if  loading  is  just  about  to  begin,  then 
even  experienced  dockers,  whose  instincts  in  such  matters  are  said 
to  become  very  keen,  can  only  form  a  rough  estimate  of  how  many 
men  will  be  wanted,  while  crowds  of  casuals  will  attend  the  stand 
on  the  chance  of  getting  taken  on  and  will  come  away  disappointed. 
Still  more  is  this  the  case  when,  as  often  happens,  a  ship  that  has 
been  expected  to  come  up  has  been  delayed  by  a  fog.  On  such 
occasions  a  stream  of  men  may  be  seen  issuing  from  the  docks  and 
dispersing  in  the  town,  to  hang  about  the  public  houses  and  the 
street  corners,  while  at  another  stand  only  a  dock  or  two  down,  the 
wharfinger  is  constrained  to  send  out  into  the  streets  to  find  enough 
men  to  fill  up  his  gangs,  and  his  employer  vents  his  feeUngs  in  bitter 
complaints  about  the  scarcity  of  labour. 

The  main  object  of  the  enquiry  of  which  this  is  a  report  was 
then  to  see  if  any  rough  measure  could  be  arrived  at  of  what  would 
be  the  necessary  irregularity  of  the  labour  of  the  port,  if  none  of  this, 
waste  of  labour  took  place,  and  if  the  port  were  in  fact  one,  or  at 
least  as  seems  more  possible,  three  employment  areas  ;  secondly, 
to  compare  the  amount  with  the  actual  irregularity,  so  far  as  that 
could  be  ascertained  ;  and,  thirdly,  to  see  whether  any  means  sug- 
gested themselves  by  which  the  actual  irregularity  might  be  reduced 
more  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  necessary  irregularity.  By  "  necessary 
irregularity  "  we  mean  simply  that  which  seems  practically  inevitable 
so  long  as  the  amount  of  work  offering  fluctuates  as  it  does  now, 
and  has  to  be  done  with  the  present  degree  of  promptness  and  speed. 
Of  course  if  the  work  could  be  spread  out  more  evenly  and  thinly- 
over  the  year  the  conditions  of  the  problem  would  be  altogether- 
altered.   But  assuming  that  the  work  to  be  done  remains  precisely 
as  it  is  now,  the  question  before  us  is  :  How  might  it  be,  and  how- 
is  it  distributed  among  the  workers  ? 

This  last  of  the  three  objects,  however,  was  a  very  subsidiary  one;, 
for  in  a  matter  involving  so  many  questions  of  practical  expediency 
as  the  organisation  of  the  labour  that  handles  the  trade  of  the  port, 
it  seemed  clear  that,  though  an  outsider  might  profitably  collect 
facts  and  point  out  defects,  the  selection  of  the  particular  form^of 
remedy  best  suited  to  meet  the  case  must  be  left  to  experts. 

Pirst — "What  is  the  necessary  irregularity  of  employment  ? 
In  other  words,  to  what  extent  does  the  amount  of  work  offering 
all  over  the  docks  fluctuate  at  different  seasons  of  the  year  ? 

In  order  to  assist  in  arriving  at  an  answer  to  this  question,, 
nineteen  employers  of  dock  labour  in  Liverpool  weie  good  enough, 
to  give  us  a  return  of  the  labour  employed  by  them  in  the  two  depart- 
ments of  Stevedorage  and  Quay  Porterage  respectively,  day  by  day 
during  the  year  1899.  The  enquiry  was  unavoidably  laid  aside  for 
some  time  and  these  returns  are  thus  now  four  years  old.  In  the 
interval,  however,  no  changes  of  importance  have,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  taken  place  either  in  the  method  of  employmg 
labour  or  in  the  amount  and  seasonal  distribution  of  the  trade  of  the 
port.  The  year  1899  was  a  prosperous  one,  as  the  following  table  shows.. 
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TABLE  A. — Showing  trade  of  Liverpool  in  1899,  compared 

with  other  years. 
Details  as  to  Tonnage. 


FoBEiQN  Countries  and 
Colonies. 

CoASTwisi:. 

Entered, 
tons. 

Cleared, 
tons. 

Entered, 
tons. 

Cleared, 
tons. 

1902 
1901 
1900 
1809 
1898 

189(S 
1895 
1894 
1893 
1892 
1891 
1890 

6,001,563 
6,152,187 
6,170,454 
5,845,384 
5,643,514 
5,598,341 
5,492,327 
5,2-51,570 
5,913,860 
5,800,920 

5,660,145 
5,665,813 
5,998,348 
5,415,667 
5,239,510 
4,883,199 
4,997,251 
4,588,231. 
5,206,116 
5,220,988 

3,314,111 
3,315,928 
3,223,246 
3,082,852 
3,071,910 
3,076,708 
2,774,319 
2,640,920 
2,656,239 
2,756,412 

3,492,187 
3,702,891 
3,354,037 
3,570,080 
3,630,841 
3,641,986 
3,342,794 
3,311,749 
3,210,308 
3,214,563 

Average  of  i  -  -o.,  p-,, 
1891-1900 

,  5,288,126 

2,991,264 

3,447,144 

Kelation  of] 

1899  to    [        g  „ , 
averagje  of  1             ' " 

decade  J 

+  7  Vo 

+  11  V'o 

+  7  Vo 

Iiiipoi-ta 
£ 

Exports. 
Britlfh  and  Irish 
Produce. 

Exports. 
Foreign  and 
Colonial. 

Total. 

1902 
1901 
1900 
1899 
1898 
1897 
1896 
1895 
■  1894 
1893 
1892 
1891 
1890 

124,713,436 
110,192,919 
124,713,436 
110,192,919 
110,811,033 
101,902,929 
103,512,255 
95,630,489 
90,136,372 
97,701,226 
109,347,354 
115,143,246 
108,476,672 

87,488,183 
81,262,902 
74,806,495 
76,943,184 
81,855,103 
78,080,359 
78,198,242 
83,530,520 
90,167,362 
95,992,513 
104,531,484 

15,084,707 
16,019,915 
13,219,505 
13,524,669 
11,443,851 
12,540,037 
10,502,929 
11,827,428 
13,147,433 
12,125,724 
13,210,352 

227,286,326 
207,475,826 
198,897,093 
192,370,782 
190,811,209 
186,250,885 
183,837,543 
193,059,174 
212,662,149 
223,261,483 
226,218,508 

Average 
1891-1900 

]  106,409,126 

82,838,492 

12,943,629 

202,191,247 

Relation 
of  1899  to 
average 

1    +  :u  Vo 

-  2  Vo 

+  24  Vo 

+  2^  7,. 
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Table  A  shows  the  relation  which  the  trade  of  that  year  in  the 
port  of  Liverpool  bore  to  the  other  years  of  the  decade,  and  shows 
it  to  have  been  slightly  in  excess  of  the  average  for  the  decade. 
The  total  daily  employment  shown  by  these  returns  is  represented  in 
the  diagram  No.  1  (see  end  of  paper). 

But  before  examining  the  figures  in  detail  and  discussing  their 
practical  bearings  on  the  question  of  Liverpool  Dock  Labour,  it  is 
necessary  to  meet  the  question  which  naturally  presents  itself  : — 
How  far  can  the  work  of  these  nineteen  firms  be  taken  as  typical 
of  the  work  of  the  port  ? 

First,  in  point  of  quahty,  are  they  fairly  representative  of  the 
principal  branches  of  Liverpool  export  and  import  trade  ?  The 
question  is  necessary,  for  as  busy  and  slack  seasons  vary  for 
the  different  commodities,  they  may  be  expected  to  balance 
each  other  to  a  certain  extent.  If,  therefore,  these  returns  were 
taken  only  or  mainly  from  firms  which  import  cotton — an  import 
confined  exclusively  to  the  winter  months — they  might  be  expected 
to  exaggerate  the  difierence  between  the  summer  and  winter  months. 
In  the  coasting  trade,  on  the  other  hand,  the  work  fluctuates  com- 
paratively little  according  to  the  season,  and  returns  taken  too 
largely  from  this  trade  would  therefore  give  an  inadequate  idea  of 
the  fluctuations  over  the  whole  port.  On  this  head  it  can  only  be 
said  that  the  names  of  the  firms  maldng  returns  have  been  submitted 
to  persons  thoroughly  and  practically  acquainted  with  the  trade 
of  the  port,  and  have  been  pronounced  by  them  to  be  very  repre- 
sentative, covering  every  important  class  of  shipping. 

Secondly,  in  point  of  quantity,  do  the  figures  dealt  with  form  a 
sufficiently  large  proportion  of  the  whole  for  it  to  be  safe  to  take 
them  as  a  sample,  and  to  assume  that  complete  returns  would  have 
shown,  broadly  speaking,  the  same  fluctuations.  I  have  tried  to 
answer  this  in  two  ways  : — First,  as  before,  by  taking  the  names  of 
the  firms  who  gave  returns  and  trying  to  balance  them  roughly,  in 
number  and  importance,  against  those  that  did  not,  secondly,  by 
making  a  rough  estimate  (no  materials  exist  on  which  an  exact 
estimate  could  be  based)  of  the  number  of  dock  labourers  in  the  port, 
and  of  the  proportion  they  bear  to  the  numbers  represented  in  the 
diagram. 

To  take  the  latter  point  first :— In  the  Census  of  1901,  19,594 
males  returned  themselves  as  "Dock  and  Wharf  Labourers"  in 
Liverpool ;  3,773  in  Bootle  ;  total  for  Liverpool  and  Bootle  23,367. 
It  is  rather  remarkable  that  this  figure  is  considerably  in  excess  of 
that  given  in  the  Census  return  for  London,  in  which  the  Dock  and 
Wharf  Labourers  number  19,710.  The  trade  of  London,  whether 
estimated  by  tonnage  or  values  is  considerably  larger  than  that  of 
Liverpool,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table  : — 
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TABLE  B. 

Showing  comparative  trade  of  Liverpool  and  London. 


1900. 

Imports  

Exports— British  and  Irish  Prodnco  ... 
,,        Foreign  and  Colonial  Goods... 

Total  Value  Trade   


Tonnage — ^Entered,  Foreign  Conntries 
and  ColoniHl  

,,  Cleared,  Foreign  Countries 
and  Colonial  

,,        Entered,  Coast-wise  

,,        Cleared,  ,,   


Tonnage  and  values  are  both,  of  course,  only  the  roughest 
possible  guide  to  the  amount  of  labour  involved  in  handling  cargoes. 
I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any  circumstance  about  the  Liverpool 
trade  which  necessitates  a  greater  relation  amount  of  labour.  In 
London  there  is  certainly  much  more  loading  and  unloading  overside 
into  lighters.  Mr,  Booth,  however,  writing  in  1892,  estimated  that  the 
figure  given  for  London  in  the  then  recent  Census  of  1891  was  too 
low,  and  that  the  number  actually  seeking  work  at  the  docks  was 
certainly  not  less  than  20,000,  and  might  be  as  much  as  22,000. 
It  is  not  hkely  to  have  diminished  since.  Even  so  the  number  falls 
short  of  the  23,000  returned  for  the  Liverpool  docks.  It  seems 
probable  that  as  dock  labouring  bulks  relatively  more  largely  in 
the  scale  of  occupations  in  Lirerpool  than  in  London,  and  is  perhaps, 
owing  to  the  higher  earnings  made  by  the  best  dockers  here,  less 
meanly  thought  of,  a  good  many  Liverpool  men  would  return  them- 
selves, or  be  returned  by  the  enumerators,  as  "  Dock  Labourers," 
who  in  London  would  take  refuge  under  the  headings  of  "  Porters," 
or  "  General  Labourers."  Undoubtedly,  as  every  worker  among 
the  poor  knows,  there  are  a  considerable  number  here  calling  them- 
selves dock  labourers,  who  are  really  living  on  the  earnings  of  their 
families,  eked  out  only  by  an  occasional  day  or  half-day's  work  on 
the  quay  or  in  the  warehouses.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  almost 
certain  that  even  in  Liverpool,  the  10,500  men  returned  under  the 
heading,  "  Storage,  Porterage,  and  Messages,"  must  include  some 
men  who  seek  their  living  sometimes  at  the  docks  and  sometimes 
in  warehouses. 

It  is  equally  impossible  to  arrive  at  an  exact  estimate  of  the 
number  of  separate  individuals  whose  labour  is  represented  by  our 
Returns.  Taking  all  the  returns  together,  the  maximum  number 
employed  on  any  one  day  was  3,805  Shipmen  and  3,133  Quay  Porters^ 


LIVERPOOL. 


124,713,436 
87,488,183 
15,084,707 


227.286,326 


Tons. 


6,001,503 

5,666,145 
3,314,111 
3.492.187 

18,474,006 


LONDON. 
£ 


175,901,307 
57,728,494 
33,774,058 


267,403,859 


Tous. 


9,580,854 

7,119,073 
5,972,147 
7,827.763 

30.500.437 
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■6,938  workers  in  all.  But  the  total  work  of  the  nineteen  firms  during 
the  year  was  certainly  distributed  among  a  much  larger  number 
of  individuals  than  that,  for  to  have  carried  on  their  work  with  this 
number  it  would  have  been  necessary  for  the  labour  to  be  perfectly 
mobile,  and  the  men  would  have  averaged  between  four  and  four 
and  a  half  days  a  week  all  the  year  round,  besides  overtime.  Esti- 
mates given  us  by  a  number  of  wharfingers,  foremen,  and  labourers, 
all  agree  in  putting  the  average  employment  of  a  dock  labourer 
as  not  above  three  days  a  week  with  overtime,  or  156  days  in 
the  year,  and  all  the  facts  we  have  collected  point  to  the  same 
■conclusion.  If  we  assume  the  average  employment  to  be  three  days 
'a  week,  then  our  returns  represent  the  work  of  5,515  Shipmen  and 
4,348  Quay  Porters,  in  all  9,863,  say  10,000  men. 

Taking  then  the  number  given  in  the  Census  to  be  either  correct, 
or  rather  in  excess  of  the  facts,  and  supposing  the  total  number  of 
Liverpool  dockers  to  be  20,000  and  23,000,  we  may  say  that  our 
Returns  probably  represent  one  half  of  the  labour  of  the  port,  or 
lather  Ipss. 

The  two  or  three  experienced  persons  to  whom  the  list  of  fii'nis 
giving  returns  was  submitted,  agreed,  I  may  say,  in  thinking  this 
estimate  too  low,  and  in  considering  that  the  Returns  represented 
at  least  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  total  trade.  But  even 
keeping  to  the  lower  figure,  one  may  safely  say,  I  think,  that  one 
half  or  rather  less  is  a  sufficient  proportion  to  be  taken  as  a  sample, 
and  to  show,  broadly  at  least,  the  extent  of  the  seasonal  and  other 
fluctuations. 

The  diagram  No.  1,  at  the  end  of  the  Report  shows  the  total  number 
employed  day  by  day  during  1899,  by  the  nineteen  firms  making 
returns.  The  first  thing  to  notice  is  that  each  week  forms  a  cycle 
by  itself,  the  smallest  number  being  usually  employed  on  Saturday, 
the  next  smallest  on  Monday,  the  two  busiest  days  being  Wednesda,y 
and  Thursday.*  The  maximum  number  employed  on  any  one  day  in 
Porterage  was  on  December  ith,  3,130  ;  in  Stevedorage  on  December 
7th,  3,800.  The  minimum  on  any  one  day  (Banlc  Holidays  excepted) 
was  in  Porterage,  June  21st,  1,350  ;  in  Stevedorage,  November  18th, 
2,050.  The  seasonal  fluctuations  can  be  better  seen  from  the  two 
sets  of  fines  at  the  bottom,  one  showing  the  fluctuations  in  the 
weekly  average,  the  other  in  the  four- weekly  average.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  number  employed  during  the  first  of  these  four  weekly 
periods  was  high,  inflated  perhaps  by  the  arrears  of  work  after  the 
Christmas  holidays.  By  the  end  of  the  second  period  it  had  sunk 
to  a  point  about  which  it  oscillated  till  about  the  middle  of  the  year. 
Work  then  began  to  improve,  being  at  its  height  during  the  last 
three  months  of  the  year.  With  this  may  be  compared  the  figures 
in  Table  C,  showing  the  monthly  fluctuations  in  the  Harbour  dues 

^  Saturday  hcma  a  short  d-iy,  the  eciiiioiniual  cinijloyur  takes  on  as  few  as  possible.  On 
Monday  ho  v.ould  fain  ho  ljusy,  Imt  the  men  in  tlieir  turn  are  disinclined  to  turn  out  after 
thou-  ■week-end  diversions. 
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paid  on  the  chief  exports  and  imports,  and  the  percentage  variations 
o£  the  total,  compared  with  the  percentage  variations  in  the  number 
on  our  Returns. 

The  seasonal  fluctuations  are,  it  must  be  noted,  less  violent 
than  the  fluctuations  from  day  to  day.  Thus  the  average  number 
employed  daily  during  the  three  slackest  months  of  the  year  is 
between  four-fifths  and  five-sixths  of  the  average  number  during 
the  three  busiest  months  ;  while  the  number  employed  on  the  least 
busy  day  of  the  week  is  frequently  only  three-fourths,  occasionally 
two-thirds,  of  the  number  employed  on  the  busiest  day.  There  is  I 
think,  a  prevalent  impression,  not  perhaps  among  experts,  but  among 
the  general  public  and  charitable  workers,  that  the  seasonal  fluctua- 
tions are  much  greater  than  this.  To  those  who  have,  like  the  writer, 
been  accustomed  to  hear  statements  such  as  that  "  There  is  nothing 
going  on  at  the  docks  in  the  summer,"  it  may  be  a  surprise  to  find 
that  the  difference  between  the  two  seasons  is  comparatively  so 
small.  Of  course  it  is  quite  sufiicient  to  plunge  into  destitution 
those,  who  owing  to  their  poor  physique  or  other  causes,  can  only 
get  taken  on  at  the  docks  in  time  of  special  pressure  when  men  are 
short.  '■ 

Another  point  to  be  noted  in  contrasting  seasonal  with  daily 
fluctuations  is  that  the  former  are  of  about  the  same  dimensions 
for  Stevedorage  and  Porterage,  and  in  fact  the  two  lines  follow  each 
other  pretty  closely.  With  the  daily  numbers  it  is  not  so,  the  irre- 
gularities being  more  strongly  marked  in  the  case  of  Stevedorage 
than  of  Porterage.  This,  I  think,  is  what  one  would  expect.  The 
two  kinds  of  work  are  closely  interdependent,  but  when  the  goods 
are  once  out  of  the  ship  and  on  the  quay,  the  need  for  haste  becomes 
less  urgent,  and  they  can  be  dealt  with  at  comparative  leisure, 
subject  of  course  to  the  rules  of  the  Dock  Board  and  the  necessity 
of  getting  the  goods  into  shelter  from  the  weather.^ 

Assuming  then  that  this  diagram  is  roughly  representative 
of  the  fluctuation  in  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  at  the  Liverpool 
docks  in  an  ordinary  year,  what  light  does  it  throw  upon  the  question 
of  the  necessary  irregularity  or  possible  regularisation  of  employment. 
In  other  words,  what  proportion  of  the  individual  men  necessary 
to  do  the  work  might  have  been  regularly,  fairly  regularly,  or  quite 
casually  employed  1 

Tables  D  and  E  show  the  answer  to  this  question  calculated  on. 
three  difierent  assumptions  (see  p.p.  25,  28  and  29). 
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TABLE  D. 


Showing  the  possible  distribution  of  the  work  in  1899,  of  all  firms 
making  returns,  and  also  of  five  neighbouring  North-end  firms. 


Muiar  UAVE  Worked 

PORTEBACIE. 

Stevedobagk. 

All  Firms. 

Five  Firms. 

All  Firms. 

I'^our  FiriiLs.* 

Week. 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

260  ^  5&  up... 

208  =4   

150  =  3   ,,  .. 
104  =  2  ., 
52  =  1   „  ... 
Less  than  1  

1,871 
159 
179 
128 
181 
615 

58-8 
5-0 
5-7 

4-  1 

5-  8 
19-6 

1,050 
158 
116 
101 
129 
411 

53-4 
8-0 
5-9 

5-  1 

6-  6 
21-0 

2.420 
169 
168 
162 
217 
669 

63-6 
4-4 
4-4 

4-  3 

5-  7 
17-6 

1,034 
123 
106 
86 
108 
485 

53-3 
6-3. 
5-4 

4-  4 

5-  6 
25-0 

3,133 

100- 

1,965 

100- 

3,805 

100- 

1,942 

100- 

*  One  i3rm  did  Porterage  only. 


The  first  and  third  columns  of  Table  D  treat  the  whole  port  as  one 
labour  market  or  area  of  employment,  with  labour  perfectly  mobile 
over  that  area.  In  other  words,  they  show  the  maximum  degree  of 
regularity  of  employment  that  could  be  attained  if  there  were  no 
waste  labour,  but  if  the  work  of  the  whole  port  were  distributed 
among  the  smallest  possible  number  of  men,  and  among  them  in  a 
strict  order  of  preference,  so  as  to  give  constant  work  to  as  many  as 
possible  of  them.  On  this  assumption  it  will  be  seen  that  58.8  per 
cent,  of  Quay  Porters,  and  63.6  per  cent,  of  Shipmen  could  have 
been  employed  an  average  of  five  days  a  week  aU  the  year  round ; 
that  for  each  of  the  four  next  divisions,  the  numbers  worldng  four 
days,  three  days,  two  days  and  one  day  respectively,  the  percentage 
falls  to  about  5  per  cent.  Porterage  and  i  per  cent.  Stevedorage 
respectively  ;  and  that  no  less  than  19.6  per  cent.  Porterage  and 
17.6  per  cent.  Stevedorage  could  have  worked  less  than  an  average 
of  one  day  a  week.  This  is  shown  graphically  on  the  diagrams 
Nos.  2  and  3. 
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Diagram    No.  2. 
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Diagram   No.  3, 
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Table  E,  p.p.  28, 29,  treats  eacli  employer  by  himself,  and  shows  to- 
what  extent  each  of  the  nineteen  firms  could  give  regular  employment. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  two  most  regular  of  these,  Firms  V  and  W 
could  only  have  given  constant  work  to  40  to  50  per  cent, 
of  the  number  they  needed  at  their  busiest  time  of  the  year, 
and  that  in  most  of  the  firms  the  percentage  would  be  far 
smaller.  This  seems  to  show  that  the  remedy  for  the  evil  of 
casual  labour  that  has  been  so  often  suggested— namely,  the  employ- 
ment by  each  firm  of  a  permanent  stafi  at  weekly  wages— would 
only  solve  the  difficulty  to  a  small  extent.  Employers  could  not  be 
expected  to  engage  at  a  weekly  wage  men  whom  they  were  hkely 
to  need  for  less  than  say,  an  average  of  four  days  a  week  besides 
overtime,  all  the  year  round.  This  would  leave  from  50  per  cent.  in. 
the  largest  firms  to  80  per  cent,  in  the  smallest  of  the  work  to  be 
still  done  by  casuals.  To  secure  greater  continuity  of  employment 
for  these  one  must  look  it  would  seem,  rather  to  increasing  than 
to  Hmiting  their  area  of  employment,  or,  in  other  words,  to  making 
it  easier  for  them  to  tak-e  advantage  of  the  extent  to  which  busy 
times  in  one  firm  may  coincide  with  slack  times  in  another  firm. 

The  second  and  fourth  columns  in  Table  D  suggest  how  this, 
might  be  done  without  resorting  to  an  hypothesis  so  far  removed 
from  the  actual  facts  as  the  perfect  mobiUty  over  the  whole  port 
assumed  in  the  first  column.  They  group  together  the  returns  given 
us  by  five  large  Steamship  Companies  situated  close  together  m  the 
North  End.  The  distance  between  the  stands  of  the  two  furthest 
removed  of  these,  measured  along  the  road  that  skirts  the  dock  wall, 
is  about  one  and  a  half  miles.  All  five  are  engaged  in  foreign  or 
colonial  trade,  ignore  the  Union,  and  employ  their  men  on  sub- 
stantially the  same  system.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  percentage 
of  possible  regular  employment  in  these  five  firms  falls  only  a  Httle 
short  of  that  shown  for  the  total  number  of  firms  making  returns  ; 
53  per  cent,  of  Porters  and  53  per  cent,  of  Shipmen  could  have  had 
work  for  five  days  a  week,  as  against  58  and  63  per  cent,  taking  the 
whole  returns  together.  That  there  is  not  more  difference  than  this 
between  the  Tables  is  due  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that  these  five  firms 
are  among  the  largest  of  those  of  whom  we  have  returns. 

These  figures,  it  must  be  noted  in  passing,  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  work  at  the  Liverpool  Docks  is  more  irregular,  and  subject  to 
more  violent  fiuctuations,  than  that  of  the  London  docks.  In  London, 
practically  complete  returns  of  the  number  employed  day  by  day 
were  obtained  for  the  first  time  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth  for  the  year 
1891-92  and  for  some  time  past  the  Labour  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  has  pubhshed  similar  figures  in  the  Labour  Gazette 
each  month. 

Table  E  shows  the  possible  distribution  of  the  work  for  London 
in  1891-92,  and  also  in  1899,  compared  with  the  Liverpool  figures 
in  1899. 
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TABLE  F. 


Showing  the  possible  regulation  of  dock  work  in 
London  and  Liverpool. 


LONDON. 

LIVERPOOL. 

1S99. 

Porterage, 
1899. 

stevedorage, 
1899. 

No. 

% 

No.  % 

No.    !  % 

No. 

/o 

Regular  losing  np  to 
28  days  a  year  

13,500 

74-G 

13,194  75-2 

1,756 

55-6 

2,299 

CO-5. 

Fairly  losing  up  to 
29-52  clays  a  year 

500 

2-8 

397  2-3 

i 

125 

4-0 

121 

3-2; 

Irregular  losing  up  to 
53-154  clays  a  year  . . . 

1,000 

5-C 

553  3-3 

322 

10-3 

331 

8-7 

Casual  losing  up  to 
155-311  clays  a  year. . . 

3,500 

17-0 

3,374  19-3 

940 

30-1 

1,054 

27-6 

18,500 

17,518  — 

3,133 

3,805 

In  London,  it  may  be  observed,  there  is  not  the  same  cleavage 
between  ship  and  quay  work  as  in  Liverpool.    With  the  exception 
of  the  Stevedores  proper,  the  head  men  who  superintend  the  stowing, 
the  work  is  done  by  the  same  set  of  men ;  we  have,  therefore,  to, 
deal  with  only  one  set  of  figures  instead  of  two. 

The  same  thing  may  be  seen  in  the  diagram  No.  3.  This, 
shows  the  average  number  employed  each  week  of  1899  in  the 
London  Docks,  and  in  the  nineteen  Liverpool  firms  making  returns, 
on  a  logarithmic  scale.  It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  fluctuations 
were  more  violent  in  Liverpool,  the  course  of  trade  was  very  much 
the  same  in  both.  Each  began  well  in  January,  became  slack  in 
February,  and  oscillated  about  the  same  point  until  the  middle 
of  the  year  ;  in  both  it  then  began  to  improve,  the  busiest  season 
occurring  during  the  last  three  months  of  the  year.  The  week  of 
minimum  employment  was  precisely  the  same  in  both  cities,  namely,, 
that  beginning  June  19th ;  the  week  of  maximum  employment  in 
London  was  the  second  busiest  week  of  the  year  in  Liverpool.  In 
relation  to  the  apparently  greater  irregularity  of  the  Liverpool 
work,  it  must  be  remembcjcd  that  Mr.  Booth's  London  figures  are 
practically  complete,  C(/vcjing  the  whole  employment  of  the  port,. 
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'The  Liverpool  figures  being  incomplete  may  possibly  exaggerate 
■the  irregularity.  This,  however,  is  perhaps  not  very  likely,  seeing 
.that_our  Returns  include  the  great  majority  of  the  large  firms,  which 
.are  on  the  whole  those  that  give  the  most  regular  employment^ 


Diagram   No.  4. 
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In  order  to  help  us  to  obtain  light  upon  the  earnings  of  dock  labourers, 
we  were  allowed  the  privilege  of  examining  the  wage- 
Wages      books  of  one  large  firm,  which  pays  the  rates  usual 
with  large  employers  who  do  not  recognise  the  Union. 
By  dividing  the  total  wages  paid  by  this  firm  during  the  year  for 
■dock  labour  by  the  total  number  of  engagements  made,  an  estimate 
was  arrived  at  of  the  average  value  of  an  engagement  at  the  docks. 
By  an  engagement  is  meant  the  amount  worked  during  one  period 
of  twenty-four  hours,  whether  it  were  half-a-day,  or  a  whole  day, 
or     day  with  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  overtime  or  night-work. 
In  the  total  taken  no  employees  paid  by  the  week  were  included, 
but  the  earnings  of  stevedores,  hatchmen,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  extra 
rates  for  timber,  etc.,  were  included.    The  result  of  the  calculation 
were  as  follows  : — 

A  1       £  J.  f  Porterage,  5/10| 

Average  value  of  an  engagement  (  stevedorage  7/7 

This  proves  that  in  the  firm  in  question,  at  any  rate,  short  time, 
i.e.,  engagements  for  only  half-a-day,  are  much  more  than  over- 
balanced by  overtime  and  night  work.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  is  exceptional  in  this  respect,  though  of  course  the  amount 
of  overtime  worked  in  different  firms  varies  with  their  customs  and 
with  the  character  of  their  trade.  Returns  in  our  possession  from 
several  other  firms  shewing  the  number  of  men  employed  by  them 
throughout  the  year  for  half-days,  whole  days,  half-nights  or  less, 
and  whole  nights,  show  a  proportion  of  overtime  as  high  as,  or  higher 
than,  that  of  the  firm  whose  wage-sheets  we  have  examined.  Two 
others  show  rather  less.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  at  any 
rate  the  5/lOJ  for  Porterage  shown  by  this  firm  may  be  taken  as  a 
fair  rough  estimate  of  the  average  value  of  an  engagement  at  the 
docks.  The  7/7  for  Stevedorage  is,  I  think,  probably  rather  too 
high,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  figures  on  which  it  was  based  were 
not  for  the  full  year,  but  only  for  the  winter  months,  when  the  amount 
of  overtime  worked  is  greatest.*  On  the  assumption,  however,  that 
both  averages  are  correct.  Table  H  shows  a  possible  distribution 
of  wages  corresponding  to  the  possible  distribution  of  employment 
which  we  have  already  discussed,  first  for  all  the  firms  taken  together, 
and  secondly,  for  the  five  neighbouring  North  End  firms.  In  the 
"  all  firms  "  column  it  will  be  seen  that  58  per  cent,  in  Porterage 
might  have  earned  over  29/-  a  week  ;  63  per  cent,  in  Stevedorage 
might  have  earned  over  37 /-  a  week  ;  the  average  for  the  total 
3,133  men  in  Porterage  being  24/9  per  week  ;  for  the  3,805  men  in 
Stevedorage,  34/3  per  week. 


*  Another  lar.-'c  firm,  after  careful  consideration  of  their  wage  book  for  If 03,  has  supplied 
me  v/ith  the  following  u.stimalc  of  average  of  an  engagement: — For  men  regularly  following 
the  firm,  Stevedorage,  0/ii  ;  I'ortorage,  0/7  ;  for  cas\ial.s,  Stevedorage,  •)/- ;  rortorago,  .3/0. 
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TABLE  H. 

Showing  possible  distribution  of  wages  on  the  basis  of  1  day's 
engagement  (with  overtime),  being  wo  th  5/10^  in  the 
Porterage,  and  7/7  in  the  Stevedorage  departments. 


PORTEBAGB. 


All  Firms. 

5  Laege  Firms. 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

29/4 1  and  up  

1,871 

58-8 

I.O.jO 

53-4 

23/C  to29  -li   

159 

5-0 

1.18 

8-0 

17/7i  to  23/6   

179 

5-7 

116 

5-9 

11/9   to  17/71   

128 

4-1 

101 

5-1 

5/lOi  to  11/9   

181 

5-8 

129 

6-6 

Up  to  5/lOi-  

61.") 

19-6 

411 

21-0 

3,133 

1,965 

Possible  average  wage  for  3,133  men  in  Porterage — 

219  engagements  at  5/lOi,  £64  7/-  per  annimi,  24/9  per  week. 


STEVEDORAGE. 


All  Firms. 

4  Large  Fnais. 

No. 

% 

No. 

O/ 
/O 

37/11  and  up  

2,420 

63-6 

1,034 

53-3 

30/4  to  37/11  

169 

4-4 

123 

6-3 

22/9  to  30/4  

168 

4-4 

106 

5-4 

15/2  to  22  9   

162 

4-3 

86 

4-4 

7/7  to  15/2  

217 

5-7 

108 

5-6 

Up  to  7/7   

669 

17-6 

485 

25-0 

3,805 

1,942 

Possible  average  wage  for  3,805  men  in  Stevedorage — 

226  engagements  at  7/7,  £89/4  per  annum,  34/3  per  week. 
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With  this  may  be  contrasted  the  average  wages  actually  paid 
by  the  same  firm  on  which  these  figures  are  based  to  the  men  employed 
by  them  each  week.  The  ratio  of  the  total  number  of  individuals 
receiving  wages  each  week  to  the  total  number  of  engagements 
each  week — in  other  words,  the  average  number  of  days  or  engage- 
ments worked  by  each  individual,  varied  in  diiierent  weeks  from 

2-  2  to  4-05  in  Porterage  ;  from  TG  to  2-92  in  Stevedorage.  For  the 
whole  year  the  average  number  of  days  per  week  were,  in  Porterage, 

3-  26  ;  in  Stevedorage,  2-6.  Here  it  is  the  smallness  of  the  percentage 
for  Stevedorage  that  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  figures 
given  us  in  that  department  were  only  for  the  busy  winter  months, 
when  the  number  of  casuals  employed  for  perhaps  only  one  day  to 
meet  a  pressure  is  greatest.  Multiplying  these  figures  then,  by  the 
average  value  of  an  engagement,  we  see  that  the  average  sum  paid 
by  this  firm  each  week  to  the  men  they  employed  that  week  was, 
in  Porterage  19/2  ;  in  Stevedorage  19/7.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
however,  that  these  figures  not  represent  the  average  total  earnings 
of  all  the  separate  individuals  working  for  this  firm,  and  cannot  even 
be  taken  as  a  fair  general  index  to  the  income  of  the  ordinary  dock 
labourer.  On  the  one  hand,  the  figures  are  pulled  down  too  low  by 
the  earnings  of  the  one-day  and  half-a-day  men  at  the  bottom  of 
the  fist,  who  may  have  worked  for  one,  two,  or  even  three  other 
firms  in  the  same  week  ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  pulled  up  too 
high  by  the  fact  that  no  account  is  taken  of  weeks  in  which  a  man 
may  have  had  no  work  at  all ;  and  also  by  the  earnings  of  the  "  con- 
stant number  "  men  who  are  the  aristocracy  of  dock  labour  and  have 
little  in  common  with  mere  casuals.  J 

These  considerations  would  make  it  impossible  from  the  studj 
of  any  number  of  wage-books  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  estimate  of 
the  earnings  of  dock  labourers,  at  least  so  far  as  the  casual  class  is; 
concerned.  With  regard  to  the  "  constant  number  "  men,  and  those 
who  work  four,  five,  and  six  days  a  week  for  the  same  firm,  it  is 
different.  With  them,  one  would  not  probably  go  far  wrong  in 
assuming  the  entry  in  the  wage-book  to  represent  the  whole  of  their 
weekly  earnings.  Table  K  gives  the  actual  weekly  earnings  of 
representative  "  constant  number  "  men  in  this  fijm.  They  are  not 
the  men  holding  the  lowest  numbers,  but  are  selected  at  regular 
intervals  from  the  whole  list  of  constant  numbers.  Table  M  gives 
some  miscellaneous  examples  of  the  large  earnings  made  in  weeks 
of  exceptionally  heavy  overtime.  They  were  selected  at  random 
from  a  much  larger  number,  but  mostly  occurred  in  a  few  special 
weeks,  such  as  the  week  before  the  Christmas  hoUdays.     ,     ,   .  . 
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TABLE  K. 

Showing  Weekly  Earnings  of  13  "Constant-number"  men 
Porterage,  Liverpool,  1899,  in  one  firm. 


Week  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

1. . 

35/- 

oO/  4 

28/9 

22/8 

38/8 

38/8 

32/2 

lU/  0 

^9  /ft 
Oi/  0 

43/9 

35/9 

36/2 

31/10 

2. . 

50/2 

oO/o 

55/2 

40/4 

54/4 

44/10  45/7 

OU/  0 

ilA  /  A 

*o/  0 

62/6 

37/10  53/4 

56/3 

3. . 

62/ 4 

o  /  /  4 

29/8 

28/- 

44/10  11/2 

39/1 

*u/  0 

iiO/  4 

67/- 

44/4 

45/5 

45/6 

4. . 

42/6 

■^n  / 

JU/- 

31/- 

22/2 

20/8 

30/8 

25/- 

23/6 

9/- 

48/3 

24/- 

47/5 

45/8 

5. . 

33/3 

Oo/  4 

9/3 

9/8 

34/- 

28/8 

18/3 

27/- 

28/5 

52/10  33/4 

23/6 

25/- 

6. . 

44/4 

46/8 

17/- 

48/10  40/- 

39/8 

44/6 

31/8 

32/8 

42/- 

33/8 

31/2 

7. . 

38/4 

OO/  O 

50/10  13/8 

50/8 

34/- 

27/3 

32/2 

38/2 

43/10  35/4 

46/10  15/1 

8, . 

37/8 

ou/ — 

52/9 

29/11 

34/8 

30/8 

32/2 

38/4 

26/2 

52/6 

43/6 

53/4 

r  n 
I  9.  . 

43/4 

ou/  — 

37/6 

36/1 

39/6 

30/- 

30/2 

27/6 

55/8 

29/8 

27/8 

39/10 

10. . 

48/8 

oU/  — 

16/8 

34/8 

31/10  27/4 

30/3 

41/- 

27/8 

34/- 

57/10 

11 . . 

42/8 

OU/  — 

40/6 

27/- 

29/4 

26/- 

22/6 

35/4 

26/4 

28/2 

18/2 

12.  . 

38/8 

OO /  4 

50/4 

25/6 

35/4 

28/6 

33/8 

34/- 

40/2 

54/6 

29/- 

57/6 

13.  . 

38/— 

Q'7  / 
67/- 

— 

31/8 

35/2 

25/- 

23/- 

29/10  22/6 

26/1 

32/- 

34/8 

10/- 

14. . 

ou/ — 

45/- 

45/4 

30/- 

27/6 

23/10  31/2 

32/5 

32/10  34/4 

39/2 

32/— 

15. . 

42/8 

o  t  /  o 

22/3 

34/7 

46/8 

30/- 

28/2 

40/2 

34/- 

54/- 

39/6 

41/9 

43/9 

16.  . 

41/4 

Oo/~ 

49/6 

40/5 

35/4 

17/6 

37/10  31/2 

34/6 

16/- 

37/6 

31/4 

4/6 

17. . 

39/4 

/  J. 

20/8 

41/4 

43/4 

30/- 

28/8 

32/8 

35/5 

41/10  38/9 

42/11 

45/1 

1  Q 

lo.  , 

43/ 4 

in  /5i 
■iU/  O 

9/2 

28/2 

29/- 

30/8 

37/6 

31/4 

33/- 

64/2 

29/- 

13/6 

la.  . 

38/— 

/  J. 

OO/ 

23/4 

19/1 

14/10  30/- 

19/1 

24/11  16/- 

42/8 

28/4 

24/5 

14/3 

on 

43/4 

OO/  ^ 

34/4 

40/5 

49/4 

30/- 

39/- 

26/- 

30/- 

32/6 

34/8 

22/9 

33/B 

oi 

OO/  — 

04/- 

50/4 

23/8 

34/6 

20/- 

20/3 

30/11 

29/6 

32/8 

36/6 

42/4 

4/6 

. 

33/8 

30 /— 

56/3 

27/7 

30/8 

30/- 

41/2 

27/- 

42/6 

35/2 

24/- 

38/11 

60/- 

^O.  . 

33/— 

ou/ — 

54/7 

18/- 

29/— 

30/— 

18/- 

27/- 

15/- 

30/- 

24/- 

37/4 

37/8 

OA 

40 /— 

ou/  — 

15/5 

27/- 

36/1 

30/8 

31/- 

27/- 

30/- 

54/8 

32/4 

33/8 

17/4 

ZO  .  . 

33/6 

ou/  o 

29/- 

13/6 

27/6 

7/6 

23/9 

7/6 

23/- 

11/5 

16/6 

42/9 

26/5 

ZD.  , 

45/8 

ou/ — 

■43/- 

19/6 

28/8 

12/6 

41/8 

29/4 

51/2 

38/1 

25/- 

29/10 

27/7 

z7.  . 

34/- 

4U/  O 

43/7 

39/4 

25/- 

28/9 

37/6 

21/6 

28/6 

28/- 

55/10 

7/6 

28. , 

23/4 

ou/ — 

40/2 

34/- 

34/8 

30/8 

33/- 

33/4 

30/10 

38/8 

33/6 

47/8 

17/- 

29, . 

36/8 

36/8 

35/11 

33/5 

38/- 

30/- 

35/6 

40/5 

37/10  21/7 

36/8 

50/4 

40/5 

30. . 

30/8 

33/4 

22/8 

36/11 

38/8 

30/- 

43/1 

32/2 

9/- 

33/11 

24/- 

43/7 

17/11 

ol.  . 

37/- 

41/8 

21/- 

29/6 

41/4 

25/- 

44/- 

33/2 

42/9 

52/11  42/- 

50/2 

10/- 

QO 

oZ,  . 

53/4 

36/- 

32/11  35/8 

34/- 

31/5 

27/11 

27/11 

38/10  30/2 

20/- 

27/8 

38/- 

QQ 
OO.  . 

56/10 

39/- 

28/3 

29/- 

30/- 

24/6 

34/- 

29/2 

43/1 

57/10  18/1 

Q  A 

o4.  . 

51/6 

34/- 

34/5 

25/- 

17/6 

30/- 

27/6 

41/2 

7/6 

33/4 

47/8 

8/2 

OO  .  . 

48/2 

34/- 

25/- 

28/- 

38/8 

15/- 

29/- 

30/5 

34/9 

15/9 

38/- 

35/3 

11/3 

OO.  . 

51/10 

37/4 

23/6 

34/7 

37/4 

27/6 

28/- 

38/- 

38/4 

26/4 

43/8 

47/11 

13/6 

o7.  . 

51/10 

33/6 

14/4 

34/7 

39/8 

30/- 

48/8 

32/- 

44/1 

43/8 

20/- 

66/9 

44/10 

QQ 

oc5.  . 

56/10 

36/10  31/5 

33/9 

36/- 

25/- 

39/10  28/- 

28/6 

32/- 

30/8 

53/4 

25/8 

on 
o9.  . 

51/- 

36/- 

8/3 

35/1 

38/8 

30/- 

27/8 

36/2 

41/- 

55/2 

37/4 

39/7 

36/10 

4U.  . 

42/8 

36/- 

32/3 

35/1 

35/4 

30/- 

80/6 

27/6 

31/6 

27/9 

29/- 

47/7 

37/5 

A  1 

37/10 

30/8 

37/2 

38/- 

30/- 

4/6 

35/3 

20/- 

38/9 

17/3 

37/1 

27/6 

QA  /in 

30/8 

36/11  33/- 

38/- 

30/- 

29/1 

36/- 

51/8 

48/- 

41/4 

42/2 

38/6 

43.  . 

43/6 

30/- 

42/8 

18/- 

51/4 

38/8 

41/2 

44/11  47/6 

16/8 

34/- 

57/- 

43/1 

44. . 

67/8 

30/- 

21/2 

27/6 

41/- 

10/- 

34/4 

27/10  37/- 

50/10 

42/4 

58/10 

8/6 

45. . 

49/- 

39/6 

54/10  27/- 

54/2 

30/- 

43/6 

54/8 

30/4 

47/7 

46/- 

62/1 

44/2 

46. . 

41/8 

30/- 

18/5 

27/- 

38/8 

25/- 

24/4 

28/3 

22/3 

29/2 

28/4 

20/- 

10/- 

47.. 

33/6 

36/8 

22/8 

35/10 

38/8 

27/6 

39/2 

27/6 

38/6 

37/4 

15/- 

46/3 

4S/2 

48.. 

31/4 

31/4 

38/10  19/3 

35/2 

21/- 

37/11 

37/11 

35/4 

40/10 

22/4 

49/2 

24/6 

49.. 

62/- 

42/2 

29/4 

39/6 

52/- 

30/- 

29/9 

37/- 

33/11  46/- 

42/- 

56/- 

28/4 

50.. 

50/4 

30/- 

29/- 

28/- 

30/4 

27/6 

40/6 

48/7 

42/10  29/6 

48/6 

51/8 

51. . 

41/8 

30/- 

16/6 

29/11 

37/4 

30/- 

27/9 

45/2 

10/- 

36/3 

2/6 

47/5 

37/4 

52. . 

16/6 

20/- 

10/- 

18/- 

7/6 

5/- 

9/- 

22/8 

28/4 

29/- 

22/4 

2/0 
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Our  examination  of  these  wage-books  fully  confirms  what  has 
been  told  me  by  several  employers,  wharfingers  and  labourers,  that 
there  was  a  sort  of  gap  between  the  earnings  of  "  regular  men " 
and  "  casuals."  As  one  foreman  put  it : — "  If  a  regular  man  does 
not  average  between  35/-  and  £2,  he  is  in  a  fair  way  to  becoming  a 
casual ;  and  a  casual  does  not  often  get  more  than  15/-  or  20/-." 
Here  the  earnings  of  the  "  regulars "  are,  I  think,  rather  over- 
estimated, but  taking  the  statement  as  a  rough  generaUsation, 
there Js  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  it. 

As  to  the  casual  class,  although  no  statistics  can  be  given,  it  is 
certain  that  it  includes  a  very  considerable  proportion  whose  earnings 
do  not  average  even  15/-,  and  whose  weekly  employment  varies 
from  half-a-day  to  two,  or  sometimes  three,  days  a  week.  It  is 
impossible  to  calculate  the  number  of  this  class,  but  I  have  met  no 
one  practically  acquainted  with  dock  labourers,  either  at  their  work 
■or  in  the  streets  in  which  they  live,  who  doubts  that  it  is  very  large. 
If  it  were  not  so  indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the 
23,000  Dock  and  Wharf  Labourers  returned  in  the  Census  of  1901 — a 
much  larger  number,  judging  by  the  analogy  of  London,  and  by  the 
indications  afforded  by  our  returns,  than  would  be  needed  to  handle 
the  trade  of  the  port  Upon  any  economical  system  of  distributing 
the  labour. 

After  what  was  said  in  the  earlier  portions  of  this  paper  as  to 
the  methods  of  employment  in  use  at  the  docks,  it 
Possible,    is  superfluous  to  point  out  that  the  present  system  is 
Improvements  far  from  economical  and  that  none  of  the  above  tables 
in  Method  of  of  "  possible  distribution  "  correspond  with  the  actual 
Employment,  present  facts.    They  represent  the  arithmetical  possi. 

bilities.  It  remains  to  consider  by  what  practicable 
steps  the  facts  could  be  brought  more  nearly  into  accordance  with 
these  possibilities.  In  other  words,  how  might  the  present  waste 
and  leakage  of  labour  be  diminished  ?  It  is  no  part  of  my  plan  to  do 
more  than  briefly  note  the  various  suggestions  which  have  been 
made  with  this  aim. 

The  employment  by  each  separate  employer  of  a  permanent 
staff  paid  at  a  weekly  wage,  would  not,  as  was  previously  shown, 
deal  with  the  cases  of  any  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  men,  and 
that  composed  of  those  whose  work  is  already  least  irregular.  Were 
a  number  of  employers  to  combine  to  employ  a  permanent  staff, 
the  effect  would  be  more  considerable,  and  may  be  gauged,  I  think, 
very  well  by  a  consideration  of  the  second  column  in  Table  D,  that 
showing  the  possible  distribution  of  the  work  of  five  firms.  About 
60  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  employed  by  this  combination  of 
firms  might  very  well  have  been  employed  as  permanent  hands, 
and  if  the  present  rate  of  pay  were  averaged,  would  receive  very 
good  wages.   Such  a  plan  has  no  doubt  many  merits,  and  it  would 
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be  interesting  to  see  it  tried  by,  say  the  firms  composing  the  Inter' 
national  Mercantile  Marine  Company,  popularly  known  as  the 
American  Combine. 

But  even  if  equally  effective  combinations  of  employers  covered 
the  whole  hne  of  docks,  this  would  still  leave  room  for  unlimited 
competition  for  the  remaining  forty  per  cent,  of  the  work.  The  most 
obvious  way  to  deal  with  this  would  seem  to  be  by  the  adoption  of 
some  system  of  preference  lists,  such  as  that  introduced  into  the 
London  Joint  Committee  Docks  in  accordance  with  a  suggestion 
made  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth.  The  men  seeking  work  at  these  docks 
are  divided  into  four  classes  : — Permanent  men.  A,  B,  and  C  men, 
and  the  system  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Booth  : — 

"  The  permanent  men  are  recruited  from  the  A  list,  and  in 
the  event  of  such  promotion  half  the  time  the  men  have  been  on 
the  A  list  counts  towards  the  period  of  service  which  entitles 
them  to  a  pension.  The  A  men  are  regular  weekly  servants  and 
are  under  exactly  similar  conditions  as  to  notice  and  holidays 
as  the  permanent  men,  but  do  not  receive  sick  pay  or  pension. 
The  B  men  are  registered  and  each  has  a  ticket  corresponding 
with  his  number  on  the  list.  They  are  moved  up  and  down 
according  to  regularity  of  attendance,  having  priority  of  work 
according  to  their  position  on  the  list.  Each  department  has 
its  own  list,  and  there  are  no  less  than  forty-six  departments. 

"  The  permanent  and  A  men  are  shifted  about  from  depart- 
ment to  department  or  dock  to  dock  as  required,  and  must  all 
be  employed  first.  Then  comes  the  turn  of  the  B  men  ;  first, 
those  attached  to  the  particular  department  which  is  requiring 
extra  help  ;  secondly,  those  connected  with  any  other  depart- 
ment of  the  dock  who  may  be  in  waiting  ;  thirdly,  those  who 
are  present  from  any  other  dock.  Finally,  C  men  are  engaged  for 
such  work  as  may  remain.  To  facilitate  this  arrangement  a 
notice  is  posted  outside  the  various  departments  each  afternoon 
stating  the  numbers  of  B  men  who  will  be  required  at  that  or  any 
other  department  in  the  group  of  docks,  London  and  St.  Kathe- 
rine's  being  a  group  for  this  purpose.  East  and  West  India  and 
South  Dock  another,  and  Victoria  and  Albert  a  third.  The 
notice  is  as  follows  : 

Nos   to    required  here. 

Nos   to    required  at  

mentioning  any  other  department  in  the  group.  Ths  msa  not 
required  can  then  take  their  chance  at  either  of  the  othar  groups." 
It  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Booth  that  this  system  might 
bejadapted  to  Liverpool  conditions  if  groups  of  firms  who  engage 
their  labour  on  a  similar  basis  would  form  "  rings  "  for  the  eaiploy- 
ment  of  dock  labour.  The  South  End  employers,  who  employ  only 
Union  men,  might  form  one  ring  ;  the  North  End  employers,  who 
ignore  the  "  button  "  might  form  another  ;   and  the  central  firm? 
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in  the  Coasting  Trade  a  third.  Individual  employers,  for  instance, 
those  few  firms  at  the  South  End  who  employ  non-Union  men 
would  stand  outside  the  ring  and  make  their  own  arrangements  . 

Each  "  ring  "  should  have  a  central  office  and  a  clerk.  Then 
let  each  employer  within  the  ring  make  out  a  list  of  the  men  whom 
he  usually  employs,  or  wishes  to  employ,  numbered  in  order  of 
preference  ;  and  let  these  lists  be  sent  to  the  central  office,  for  the 
clerk  to  make  out  a  general  list,  numbering  the  men  according  to 
the  places  they  fill  on  the  individual  lists.  All  the  ones  would  come 
first,  and  the  twos  afterwards,  etc.  Thus  a  man  whose  number  was 
27  on  the  Hst  of  the  firm  to  which  he  belonged,  might  be  156  on  the 
general  list.  Every  morning,  or  if  possible  on  the  previous  afternoon, 
each  employer  would  engage  the  number  of  men  he  himself  required 
according  to  their  order  on  his  own  list ;  if,  after  taking  on  all  from 
is  list  he  still  wanted  more,  he  would  advise  the  central  office,  which 
would  post  up — "  So  many  men  are  required  at  so-and-so  to-morrow." 
The  men  who  had  failed  to  get  work  for  which  they  stood  first  on 
turn  would  congregate  at  the  stands  thus  posted,  and  would  be  taken 
on  according  to  their  numbers  on  the  general  list ;  and  not  until 
all  the  listed  men  who  applied  were  engaged,  would  any  from  outside 
the  ring  be  taken  on.  Every  few  weeks  or  months  the  list  order 
might  be  revised,  the  men  being  moved  up  and  down  automatically 
according  to  their  regularity  of  attendance.  This  would  give  the 
men  a  notice  for  turning  up  regularly,  and  would  do  away  with  all 
complaints  as  to  favouritism,  etc. 

The  strongest  objection  which  I  have  heard  urged  against  this 
scheme,  which,  if  one  may  venture  to  say  so,  appears  to  be  the  most 
promising  large  measure  of  reform  that  has  yet  been  mooted,  is  that 
men  who  are  suited  for  one  docker's  job  may  not  be  equally  suited 
for  another,  and  that  the  wharfinger  or  foreman  needs  to  be  free  to 
make  up  his  gangs  exactly  as  he  thinks  likely  to  work  best. 

Other  observers  have  seen  a  solution  of  the  problem  in  the 
introduction  of  a  system  of  co-operation  or  profit-sharing.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  work  of  the  port  might  be  undertaken  by 
an  Association  of  employers  and  employed,  managed  by  a  Board 
on  which  both  sides  were  equally  represented,  with  a  paid  Chairman, 
and  an  arbitrator  of  first-rate  position  and  acknowledged  impartiahty, 
and  that  the  profits  might  be  divided  between  the  members  of  the 
Association  on  such  terms  as  might  be  agreed  upon.  Strict  co- 
operation has  been  tried  in  London,  with  good  results  when  the 
condi:^ions  were  simple.  But  the  system  does  not  appear  to  have 
taken  much  root,  and  it  may  be  doubted  peAaps  whether  the  dock 
labourers  as  a  class  axe  sufficiently  skilkd  as  workers  or  sufficiently 
educated  and  disciplined  as  citizens,  to  make  any  large  general 
experiment  on  co-operative  lines  immediately  practicable. 

Various  proposals  of  more  limited  scope  than  the  foregoing 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  with  a  view  to  diminishing  the 
wastefulness  of  the  present  system.    The  most  obvious,  and  as  I 
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venture  to  tliinlc,  the  most  perfectly  unexceptionable  of  these,  is  the 
reduction  in  the  number  of  stands.  Some  observers  appear  to  think 
that  the  number  of  stands  could  be  reduced  as  low  as  five  ;  two  for 
the  north,  two  for  the  south,  and  one  for  the  central  docks.  This 
would  leave  an  average  distance  of  about  a  mile  between  each  stand, 
and  would,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  only  be  practicable  if  the  means 
of  communication  and  transport  were,  as  they  easily  might  be, 
considerably  improved. 

But  without  waiting  for  such  a  large  diminution  as  this,  a  dis- 
tinct and  immediate  advance  on  the  i^resent  system  would  be  gained 
by  adopting  the  proposal  which  has  been  repeatedly  brought  forward 
by  Mr.  James  Sexton,  General  Secretary  of  the  National  Union  of 
Dock  Labourers,  of  one  stand  for  each  dock.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
believe  that  this  is  not  perfectly  practicable.  All  the  employers 
working  at  that  dock  would  attend  the  stand,  and  the  msn  accustomed 
to  work  for  them  would  group  themselves  round  them,  forming  in 
effect  a  number  of  small  stands.  But  these  would  be  held  all  in  the 
same  place,  so  that  men  not  taken  on  by  one  employer  could  respond 
to  a  call  from  another,  and  there  would  be  no  unnecessary  waste  of 
time  and  men.  If  this  plan  were  adopted  it  would  be  easy  to  carry 
out  another  common  suggestion  of  having  a  telephone  at  each  stand 
by  which  an  employer  who  was  short  of  men  could  summon  up  the 
surplus  from  other  stands. 

As  regards  means  of  transport,  the  Overhead  Railway  appears 
satisfactory  for  long  distances.  But  for  short  distances  it  is  both 
too  expensive  and  too  difficult  of  access  to  be  much  used  by  the 
labourers.  There  is  already  running  outside  the  dock  wall  a  railroad 
belonging  to  the  Dock  Board,  and  if  just  before  and  after  the  tinie 
of  hiring,  trucks  could  be  run  along  this  for  the  use  of  the  men,  it 
would  make  it  possible  to  bring  labour  from  a  distant  dock  in  response 
to  a  telephonic  call  with  very  little  loss  of  time. 

A  further  improvement  tending  to  the  same  end  would  be  to 
have  a  Notice  Board  at  the  stand  belonging  to  each  dock,  on  which 
each  employer  working  on  that  dock  (and  perhaps  also  those  from 
all  the  neighbouring  docks)  might  post  up  in  the  afternoon  of  one 
day  his  estimate  of  the  approximate  number  he  judged  himself 
likely  to  need  the  next  day. 

Most  of  these  proposals  have  been  put  forward  many  times,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  they,  or  others  better  suited 
Attitude  of  to  attain  the  same  ends,  would  not  have  been  carried 
Employers    into  effect  long  ago   if  any  large  section  of  those 
and  Employed  principally  concerned  had  been  united  and  earnest  in 
towards  the  desiring  reform.     This  is,  I  venture  to  think,  the 
Present     crucial  difficulty  of  the  whole  question,  that  while 
System.      neither  employers  nor  employed  are  really  satisfied 
with  things  as   they  are,   both   are   more  fearful 
than  hopeful  of  the  effects  of  possible  changes  on  their  individual 
interests.   The  employers  suffer  from  the  irregular  habits  of  the 
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men,  and  the  immense  wastefulness  of  the  "one-ship — one-stand" 
system  frequently  leaves  them  short  of  men  when  there  is 
no  real  scarcity.  But  on  the  whole  they  enjoy  a  supply  of 
labour  which,  however  much  they  may  occasionally  grumble  at  it, 
they  appear  agreed  in  thinking  very  superior  in  quality  to  that 
obtainable  in  London  and  most  other  English  ports.  They  have 
some  natural  dread  of  any  change  that  might  result  in  checking  the 
supply,  or  in  increasing  the  men's  power  of  organisation  and  of,  as 
they  consider  it,  being  troublesome.  At  present  such  "  sharing  out " 
of  the  work  as  is  done  by  them,  so  far  from  aiming  at  its  distribution 
among  the  minimum  possible  number  of  labourers,  has  a  directly 
opposite  intention  and  tendency.  This  was  very  clearly  brought 
out  in  some  of  the  evidence  given  before  the  Commission  of  Enquiry 
as  to  the  Unemployed  held  in  Liverpool  in  1894.  Thus  the  head  of 
the  Warehouse  IDepartment  of  the  Mersey  Dock  and  Harbour  Board, 
stated  in  his  evidence  that  there  was  a  permanent  surplus,  all  the 
year  round,  of  the  supply  of  labour  over  the  demand,  and  after  he 
had  testified  strongly  and  feelingly  to  the  distress  among  the  unem- 
ployed who  day  after  day  attended  the  stands  without  being  able 
to  obtain  work,  on  being  asked  by  Professor  Gonner,  "  Do  you  usually 
employ  the  same  number  of  men  ?  "  he  replied,  "  If  we  had  twenty 
men  applying  and  had  only  work  for  ten,  we  would  divide  the  work 
among  the  twenty  as  fairly  as  we  could.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  we  should  keep  the  best  men  at  the  docks,  and  not  alloiv  tJiem  to 
wander.''  And  in  further  explanation  he  added,  "  We  would  keep- 
the  same  men  on  to  the  one  job,  and  then  give  the  other  men  the 
following  job."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  statement  represents 
a  very  common,  and  from  the  employers'  point  of  view,  no  doubt,  a 
perfectly  natural  expedient  for  securing  a  sufficient  supply  of 
labourers  all  the  year  round.  What  does  seem  remarkable  is  that 
those  who  resort  to  it  appear  so  often  to  be  genuinely  under  the 
impression  that  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  men  as  well.  If  it  were 
appHed  merely  to  securing  a  fair  distribution  of  overtime,  so  as  to 
avoid  causing  excessive  strain  and  giving  demoraUsingly  high  earnings 
during  a  few  autumn  and  winter  months  to  a  small  number  of  young 
men,  this  would  no  doubt  be  the  case.  But  so  far  as  it  helps  to  keep 
hanging  about  the  docks  a  much  larger  number  of  labourers  than  there 
is  a  living  wage  for,  the  practice  is  certainly  one  against  which  the 
men  and  their  leaders  ought  to  set  their  faces.  Unfortunately  it 
tends  to  perpetuate  itself,  because  the  livelihood  of  the  individuals 
composing  the  surplus  which  it  has  helped  to  create  is,  or  appears 
to  be  bound  up  in  its  continuance. 

The  men  know  well  the  disadvantages  of  their  present  lot,  but 
the  larger  and  lower  half  of  them,  those  whose  work  is  uncertain 
and  pay  low,  if  they  have  most  to  gain  by  a  change,  have  also  most 
to  lose.  Any  reform  that  diminished  the  present  waste,  and  gave  a 
higher  average  of  employment  to  the  workers  would  in  the  long 
run  be  an  immense  boon  to  the  whole  class,  but  at  its  inception  it. 
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might  have  the  effect  of  squcezeing  altogether  out  of  employment  a 
certain  number  of  those  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  of  efficiency.  It  is 
said  that  this  happened  in  London,  when  the  system  of  preference  lists 
was  first  introduced,  and  that  a  good  deal  of  temporary  distress  was 
the  result.  Naturally  those  in  the  trade  have  no  wish  to  risk  being 
the  ecapegoats,  although  they  would  gladly  welcome  any  means  of 
preventing  the  entry  of  newcomers.  ■:  ' 

As  for  the  upper  section  of  dockers,  the  strong,  comparatively 
prosperous  men  who  are  regularly  attached  to  some  firni,  they  are 
not  those  who  feel  where  the  shoe  pinches,  at  least  until  they  are 
beginning  to  get  past  work,  which  happens  at  a  prematurely  early 
age.  They  have  adapted  the  habits  of  their  lives  only  too  well  to 
the  conditions  of  their  work,  and  are  said  to  prefer  long  spells  of 
almost  continuous  work  by  day  and  night,  followed  by  two  or  three 
days  complete  idleness,  to  regular  and  moderate  hours. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  invariable  account.  Thus,  one  em- 
ployer, after  expressing  great  satisfaction  with  tbe  character  of  his 
men  as  workers,  wrote  : — "  We  consider  them  in  every  possible  way, 
and  they  practically  never  work  night-work.  Many  and  many  a 
time  our  steamers  are  delayed  a  day  and  even  more  on  this  account, 
but  the  men  have  plainly  shown  us  that  they  do  not  like  night  work, 
and  we  consider  them  to  this  extent."  Yet  this  same  employer 
states  that  when  some  years  ago,  he  offered  to  take  his  regular  men 
on  at  a  permanent  weekly  wage,  they  enquired  "  whether  that 
meant  that  they  would  have  to  turn  up  first  thing  on  a  Monday 
moining,  or  else  get  the  sack,"  and  on  hearing  that  it  did  mean  this,, 
declined  to  accept  the  arrangement. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sense  of  being  "  their  own 
masters,"  enjoyed  by  men  who  are  engaged  only  by  the  day  affords 
them,  at  least  while  they  are  young,  some  compensation  for  the 
irregularity  of  their  earnings.    It  is  by  the  wives  and  children  that 
the  hardship  of  irregular  earnings  are  felt  most  keenly.  Low  earnings 
are  of  course  an  evil  in  themselves,  but  quite  apart  from  the  amount 
the  mere  irregularity  exercises  a  most  demoralising  iniiuencs  on 
the  family  hfe  and  habits.    If  we  glance  at  Table  K,  giving  the 
actual  earnings  of  a  few  members  of  the  aristocracy  of  dock  labour, 
we  see  that  one  week  a  man  earns  22/8,  next  40/ 4,  then  28/-,  22/2, 
9/8,  17/-,  13/8,  29/11.    How  is  the  wife  of  an  unskilled  labourer 
to  plan  out  the  expenditure  of  a  weekly  income  that  zig-zags  in 
this  bewildering  way  ?    Exceptionally  thrifty  couples  will,  of  course, 
average  it,  and  let  the  earnings  of  busy  weeks  eke  out  those  of  the 
slack  ones.   But  what  more  usually  happens  is  this  : — The  standard 
of  family  life  is  fixed  by  the  amount  earned  in  the  slack  months. 
In  other  words,  that  is  the  sum  which  the  man  falls  into  the  habit  of 
giving  his  wife  for  house-keeping,  and  what  he  eanis  over  it,  is  kept  as 
pocket-money  and  goes  largely  in  drink  and  betting.    There  are,  of 
course,  many  exceptions,  but  this  is  at  least  a  very  frequent — perhaps. 
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the  usual — practice.  Thus  a  foremau  who  appeared  exceptionally  well 
acquainted  with  and  genuinely  interested  in  the  lives  of  his  men, 
stated  that  "  our  own  men,"  "that  is,  those  regularly  following  the 
firm's  work,^  averaged  30/-  to  33/-  a  week,  that  they  nearly  all  lived 
in  X  and  Y  streets  (naming  two  of  the  lowest  streets  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood), and  that  he  believed  18/-  or  20/-  was  what  most  of 
them  gave  their  wives.  This  description  was  fully  borne  out  by 
information  obtained  elsewhere. 

Thus  it  does  not  seem  that  at  present  at  least  any  really  effective 
demand  for  reform  is  likely  to  come  from  the  side  of  the  men.  As- 
suming that  reform  is  practicable,  whether  fn  one  or  other  of  the 
modes  that  has  been  suggested,  or  in  some  other  mode  yet  to  be 
devised,  it  remains  to  ask  Avhether  there  are  any  motives  which  are 
likely  to  induce  employers  to  initiate  a  change,  or  to  accept  it  at 
the  suggestion  of  anyone  among  themselves  in  whom  they  have 
confidence. 

First,  there  is  the  desire  to  obtain  a  more  steady  and  mor® 
reliable  supply  of  labour.  At  present,  every  temporary  pressure  o 
work  at  the  docks  elicits  from  the  employers  complaints  of  the 
scarcity  of  labour,  to  be  met  on  the  side  of  the  men  and  their  leaders 
by  equally  stout  and  persistent  denials  that  any  scarcity  exists. 
The  explanation  is,  I  think,  simple.  There  are  probably  more  than 
enough  professional  dockers  in  Liverpool  to  meet  the  calls  of  the 
busiest  season,  but  these  are  not  always  available  where  and  when 
they  are  wanted,  partly  because  of  the  wasteful  and  haphazard 
system,  or  rather  the  total  want  of  system,  of  distributing  the  labour, 
partly  because  men  on  whom  the  custom  of  spasmodic  and  irregular 
work  has  been  forced  to  suit  their  employers,  will  often  practice  it 
to  suit  themselves. 

Secondly,  there  is  what  Mr.  Charles  Booth  has  describad  as 
"  the  connection  which  not  only  ought  to  exist  but  actually  does 
exist  between  the  welfare  of  the  employers  and  that  of  the  men  they 
emplo\^"*  No  employer  would  deny  that  his  own  interests  would 
directly  gain  by  anything  which  gave  the  men  an  inducement  to 
turn  up  regularly  on  Monday  morning,  and  to  practice  sobriety. 
His  interest  in  any  and  every  other  improvement  in  their  standard 
of  life  and  personal  habits  is  less  obvious,  but  not  I  think  less  real. 
Greater  regularity  of  work  would  in  time  bring  about  greater  regu- 
larity of  life.  Greater  regularity  of  life  means  an  improved  physique 
and  an  improved  morale,  in  other  words,  more  capacity  for  hard 
work,  and  more  conscientiousness  in  its  performance.  A  few  em- 
ployers appear  to  be  genuinely  satisfied  with  the  labour  as  it  is,  but 
these,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  are  quite  in  the  minority.  The  more 
general  view  appeared  to  be  that  the  labour  at  the  docks  had  de- 
generated and  was  still  degenerating,  and  most  of  our  informants 
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assigned  drink  and  irregular  habits  as  the  cause.  The  increase  in 
the  practice  of  subbing  was  frequently  deplored  as  at  once  a  sign, 
and  a  contributing  cause,  of  degeneration. 

Thirdly,  there  is  the  desire  to  avoid  labour  troubles.  For  some 
years  past  times  have  been  prosperous,  and  afiairs  at  the  docks  have 
been  going  on  quietly.  But  a  short  spell  of  bad  times  might  soon 
alter  this.  An  indefinite  but  undoubtedly  considerable  section  of 
the  dock  labourers  have  been  living  even  during  the  prosperous 
years  that  are  past  very  near  the  margin  of  destitution.  Any  appre- 
ciabl}-  serious  diminution  in  the  amount  of  work  offering  will  suffice 
to  push  them  over  the  margin,  and  then  agitation  and  processions 
of  the  unemployed  will  recommence. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  motive  of  humanity  and  the  natural  sense 
of  responsibility  which  the  employer  feels  for  the  welfare  of  the 
employee.  In  dock  labour,  as  in  all  occupations  where  there  is  no 
permanent  engagement,  this  feeling  of  responsibility  is,  perhaps 
inevitably,  less  developed  than  it  appears  to  be  in  the  slcilled  trades, 
where  a  man  has  only  one  employer,  and  where  if  his  total  earnings 
are  averaging  only  10/-  or  15/-  a  week,  that  employer  cannot  fail 
to  be  aware  of  it.  Nevertheless,  the  responsibility,  whether  real- 
ised or  not,  is  there,  and  the  success  of  any  movement  in  favour  of 
a  reformed  system  will,  I  think,  depend  a  good  deal  on  the  strength 
and  convincingness  of  the  appeal  that  is  made  to  this  motive. 
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TABLE  N. 


Showing  proportionate  age  distribution  (Census,  1901),  of  Dock 
Labourers  compared  with  all  occupied  males. 
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